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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


THE BIRD-CATCHER,. 
Trauslated from the Greek of Bion. 
BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
A bird-catcher sat ‘neath a leafy tree, 
Where the breath of the su:nmer breeze sported free, 
Looking round on the neighboring bushes with care, 
To see if a songster were lingering there. 
At length, in the distance, he something espies— 
A creature with wings of unusual size— 
Perched up on a moss covered rock at his ease, 
Inhaling the perfume that loaded the breeze. 
«“ Aha! what a treasure !” he joyously cries ; 
« To catch such a bird would indeed be a prize '” 
And then sets to work with his rods all together, 
To take the huge bird without spoiling a feather. 


But no sooner the boy has essaved to draw near, 
Than the creature showed evident symptoms of fear ; 
And, at last, from the rock, in a fright quick he flew, 
But the bird-catcher carefully kept him in view, 
Till he lit on a box-tree—then followed his prey ; 
But soon, with a cry, it again flew away. 
At length he got tired of this profitless chase, 
And turned to his home with a wearisome pace. 
But, ere long, on the road, an old farmer he met, 
Who had taught him his snares, for the songsters to set. 
And he told how the bird al! his skill had evaded, 
And, to go see this wonder, the farmer persuaded. 


At length they drew near ; in a thick grove of trees, 
Whose tops gently waved in the warm summer breeze, 
O’er a velvety lawn which Jed down to a strea:n, 
That mirrored so sweetly the day's parting gleam— 
On a dwarfish bush, on the verge of the grove, 
In matchless beauty, sat—errant Love ! 
His pinions hung easily down by his side, 
And his features, the Egpytian goddess’ pride, 
Were as lovely as eer, and more roguish by half, 
For he scarce could restrain a boisterous laugh. 
And, as soon as he saw him, the husbandinan smiling, 
Knew at once, the young Love-God the boy was beguiling. 


Then said he to the boy, ‘* Quick, away from this grove ! 

The bird you’ve been seeking is wandering Love ! 

Though bright are his hues as the buttertly’s wings, 

And melody dwells on the strain that he sings, 

Yet perfumes of poison are rife on his breath, 

And his songs lull the spirit to slumbers of death. 

Oh, away ! oh, away ! nor follow this Love, 

For a dangerous prize to the catcher he'll prove : 

While he flies, seize thy chance : for, before many years, 

He'll find thee with sorrow, he'll find thee with tears. 
Then thou'lt be the bird—he, the catcher, ‘ll pursue thee ; 
Though now he evades, then he'll quickly fly to thee.” 


New York, Nov. 27, 1846. 


VERSES TO MY SON BILLY. 
BY JOHN NORVAL ~ 
My Billy boy ! oh, would that now 
I saw thee, knew what thou we’rt doing ! 
Thy sister, too, with langhing brow, 
No doubt some top or hoop pursuing ! 
Jn dreams when thou art fast asleep, 
I often wake and find me weeping, 
To think, perchance, there’s none to keep 
A watch o’er thee whilst thou art sleeping. 


Cau I forget thy artless glee, 
Thy loud guffa’s at pastime playing ! 
Nor feel how desolate can be, 
Thy father's heart ‘mid strangers straying! 
How little reck’st thou of the pain— 
The anguish o'er his bosom stealing, 
At thought we ne'er may meet again, 
Till the last trump through heaven is pealing ! 


God b'ess thee boy ! and she, the dore, 
That nestles nightly in thy bosom ! 
Thy sister dear, whom angels love, 
As earth’s most fair, yet fragile blossom ! 
God bless thee both! and Aer whose meek, 
And uncomplaining spirit taught thee 
The way of Him in prayer to seek, 
Who out of meikle danger brought thee ! 


Thy mother ! oh that name revered ! 
Too little prized by us while living ! 

Too little loved, too little feared, 
Tho’ loving always and forgiving ! 


Oh, bless thy mother. Billy boy ! 
And teach thy sister. too, to love her ! 
For she is thine, and all thy joy, 
1} As thou’'lt perchance too late discover ! 


May He who o'er thy pathway glides, 
By day, by night, his watches keeping, 
And who our daily bread provides, 
l} And folds thee in his arms when sleeping :-— 
i May He forgive thee all thy sins, 
And bless as now I fondly bless thee ! 
Till Paradise on Earth begins, 
i! And God and angels both caress thee ! 
New Yor«t 28th Nov., 1846. 


MARLBOROUGH’S DESPATCHES.—1710-1711. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Louis XIV was one of the most remarkable sovereigns that ever sat upon th 
throne of France. Yet there is none of whose character, even at this compara- 
‘tively remote period, it is more difficult to form a just estimate. Beyond mea- 
|\sure eulogised by the poets, orators, and annalists of his own age, who lived on 
his bounty, or were fluttered by his address, he has been proportionably vilified 
by the historians, both foreign and national at subsequent times. Tne Roman 
‘Catholic writers, with some truth, represent him as the champion of their faith, 
the sovereign who extirpated the demon of heresy in his dominions, and restored 
to the church in undivided unity the realm of France. The protestant authors, 
with not less reason, regard him as the deadliest enemy of their religion, and the 
cruellest foe of those who had embraced it ; as a faithless tyrant, who scrupled 
not, at the bidding of bigoted priests, to violate the national faith, plighted by 
‘the Edict of Nantes, and persecute with unrelenting severity, the unhappy peo- 
ple who, from concientious motives, had broken off from the Church of Rome. 
One set of writers paint him as a magnanimous monareh, whose mind, set on 
\great things. and swayed by lofty desires. foreshadowed those vast desires which 
| Napoleon, armed with the forces of the Revolution, afterwards fora brief space 
| realized. Another set dwell on the foibles or the vices of his private character 
|| depict him as alternately swayed by priests. or influenced by women : eel- 
| fish in his desires, relentless in his hatred ; and sacrificing the peace of Europe, 
||and endangering the independence of France, for the gratification of personal 
| vanity, or from the thirst of unbounded ambition 
|| Itis the fate of all men who have made a great and durable impression on hu- 
|!man affairs, and powerfully affecued the interests, or thwarted the opinion of 


| 


| large bodies of men, to be represented in these opposite colors in future times. 
|| The party, whether in church or state, which they have elevated, the nation 
jwhose power or glory they have augmented, praise, as much as those whom they 
lhave oppressed and injured, whether at home or abroad, strive to vilify their 
memory. But im the case of Louis XIV, this general propensity hae been 
greatly increased by the opposite, and at the same time, inconsistent features of 
‘his character. There is almost equal truth in the magniloquent eulogies of his 
jadmirers, as in the impassioned invectives of his enemies. He was not less 
\great and magnanimous than he is represented by the elegant flattery of Racine 
‘or Corneille, nor less cruel nor hard hearted than he is painted by the austere 
justice of Sismondi or D’Aubigne. Like many other men, but more than most, 
ihe was made up of lofty and elevated, and selfish and frivolous qualities. He 
| could alternately boast, with truth, that there were no longer any Pyrenees, and 
rival his youngest courtiers in frivolous and often heartless gallantry. In his 
younger davs he was equally assiduous in his application to business, and en- 
igrossed with personal vanity. When he ascended the throne, his first words 
jwere ; * Lintend that every paper, from a diplomatic dispatch to a private pe- 
tition, shall be submitted to me :” and his vast powers of application enabled 
jhimn to compass the task. Yet, at the same time, he deserted his queen for Mad- 
lame la Valliere, and soon broke Valliere’s heart by his desertion of her for Mad- 
| ame de Montespan. In mature life, his ambition to extend the bounds and en- 
jhance the glory of France, was equalled by his desire to win the admiration or 
gain the favor of the fair sex. In his latter days he alternately engaged in de- 
ivout austerities with Madame de Maintenon, and, with mournful resolution, as- 
serted the indepen:ence of France against Europe in arms. Never was evinced 
\@ more striking exemplification of the saying. so weil known among men of the 
jworld, that no one is a hero to his valet de-chambre ; nor a more remarkable 
jconfirmation of the truth, so often proclaimed by divines, that characters of im. 
jperfect goodnes constitute the great majority of mankind. 
That he was a great man, as well as a successful sovereign, is decisively de- 
jmonstrated by the mighty changes which he effected in his own realm, as well 
as in the neighboring states of Europe. When he ascended the throne, France, 
though it contained the elements of greatness, had never yet become great. It 
had been alternately wasted by the ravages of the English, and torn by the fury 
jof the religious wars. ‘The insurrection of the Fronde had shortly before involved 
the capital in ali the horrors of a civil conflict ;—barricades had been erected in 
| the streets ; alternate defeat and victory had by turns elevated and depressed 
the rival faction. Turenne and Conde had displayed their consummate talents 
jin miniature warfare within sight of Notre Dame. Never had the monarchy een 
depressed to a greater state of weakness than during the reign of Louis XI{I and 
the minority of Louis XIV. Bat from tie time the latter soveriegn ascended 
the throne, order seemed to arise out of chaos. The ascendancy of a great mind 
‘made itself felt in every department. Civil war ceased ; the rival factions dis- 
appeared ; even the bitterness of religious hatred seemed for a time to be stilled 
‘by the influence of patriotic feeling. The energies of France, drawn forth du 
ing the agonies of civil conflict, were tumed to public objects and the caree- 
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the Great Rebellion, bv the firm and magnanimous hand of Cromwell. 
pitiable state of anarchy, France at once appeared on the theatre of Europe. 
great, powerful and united ‘It is no common capacity which can thus seize the 
helm and right the ship when it is reeling most violently, and the fury of con- 
tending elements has all but toru it to pieces. 
cal capacity to discern the bent of the public mind, when most violently exerted 
and by falling in with the prevailing desire of the majority. convert the desola- 
ting vehemence of social conflict into the steady passion fornational advancement 
Napoleon did this with the political a-pirations of the eighteenth, Louis XIV with 
the religious fervor of the seventeenth century. 

It was because his character and torn of mind coincided with the national 
desires at the moment of ascending the ihrone, that this great monarch was en- 
abled to achieve this marvellous transformation. If Nanoleon was the incarna- 
tion of the revolution, with not less truth it may be said that Louis XIV. was 


of national nagrendisement—te those of England had been after the — of 
rom a 


It is the highest proof of politi |, 


and poets of his dominions like his soldiers and sailors; the whole academies 
of France, which have since become so famous, were of his institution ; he 
sought to give discipline to thought. as he had done to his fleets and armies, and 
lrewarded distinction in literary efforts, not less than warlike achievement. 
No monarch ever knew better the magical influence of intellectual strength on 
general thought, or felt more strongly the expedience of enlisting it on the side 
jof authority. Not less than Hildebrand or Napoleon, he aimed at drawing, not 
‘over his own country alone, but the whole of Europe, the meshes of regulated 
‘and centralised opinion ; and more durably than either he attained his object. 


The religious persecution, which constitutes the great blot on his reign, and 
‘caused its brilliant career to close in mourning, arose from the saine cause. He 
iwas fain to give the same unity to the church which he had done to the army, 
‘navy, and civil strength of the monarchy. He saw no reason why the Huguenots 
jshould not, at the royal command, face about like one of Turenne’s battalions. 


|Schism in the church was viewed by him in exactly the same light as rebellion 


the incarnation of the monarchy. The fendal spirit, modified but not destroyed) |in the state. No efforts were spared by inducements, good deeds, and fair 
by the changes of time. appeared to be concentrated with its highest lustre inj, »romises. to make proselytes : and when twelve hundred thousand Protestants 


his person. He wa still the head of the Franks—the lustre of the historic fam 


‘resisted his seductions, the sword. the faggot, and the wheel were resorted to 


ilies yet surrounded his throne ; but he was the head of the Franks only—that!/without mercy for their destruction. 
Napoleon, it is well known, had the highest admiration of Louis XIV. Nor 


is, of a hundred thousand conquering warriors. 
Gauls were neither regarded nor considered in his administration, except in so 


Twenty million of conquered} 


is this surprising: their principles of government were the same. * L’etat 


far as they augmented the national strength, or added to the national resources | ¢’¢s¢ moi,” was the principle of this grandson of Henry IV.: « Your first duty 


But this distinction was then neither perceived nor regarded. Worn out with) 
civil dissentions, torn to pieces by religious passions, the fervent minds and re 


lentless ambition of the French longed for a national field for exertion—an arena) | 


in which social dissensions might be forgetten. 

Louis XIV. gave them this field : he opened this arena. He ascended the 
throne at the time when this desire had become so strong and general, as in * 
manner to concentrate the national will. His character, equally in all its parts 
was adapted to the general want He took the lead alike in the greatness andy 
the foibles of his subjects. Were they ambitious ? so was he :—were they 
desirous of renown! so was he ;—were they set on national aggrandisement ' 
so was he :—were they desirous of protection to industry ? so was he :—were 
they prone to gallantry ? so washe. His figure and countenance tall and ma. 


stic ; his manner stately aud commanding : his conversation dignified, but en-|, 


alified him to take the lead and 
dis- 
had 
and 


fightewed ; his spirit ardent, but patriotic—qu 
preserve his ascendancy among a proud body of ancient nobles, whom the 
asters of preceding reigns, and the astute policy of Carlinal Richelieu, 
driven into the antechambers of Paris, but who preserved in their ideas 


habits the pride and recollections of the conquerors who followed the banners of 


Clovis. And the great body of the people, proud of their sovereign, proud of 
his victories, proud of his magnificence. proud of his fame, proud of his nxtion- 


al spirit. proud of the literary glory which environed his throne, in secret proud 


of his gallantries, jovfully followed their nobles in the brilliant career which his} 


ambition opened, and submitted with as much docility to his government as they 
ret themselves round the banners of their respective chiefs on the day of 
ttle. 
It was the peculiarity of the government of Louis XIV., arising from this 
fortuitous, but to hin: fortunate combination of circumstances, that it united the 
distinctions of rank, family attachments, and ancient ideas of feudal times, with 
the vigour and efficiency of monarchical government, and the lustre and bril- 
liancy of literary glory. Such acombination could not, in the nature of things. 
last long ; it must soon work out its own destruction. In truth, it was sensibly 


weakened during the course of the latter part of the half century that he sat!) 


upon the throne. But while it endured, it produced a most formidable union ; 
it engendered an extraordinary and hitherto unprecedented phalanx of talent 

The feudal ideas still lingering in the hearts of the nation, produced subordina 

tion ; the national spirit, excited by the genius of the sovereign, induced unani+ 
mity ; the development of talent, elicited by his discernment, conferred power ; 
the literary celebrity, encouraged by his munificence, diffused fame. The pe- 
ceuliar character of Louis, in which great talent was united with great pride, and 
unbounded ambition with heroic magnanimity, qualified him to turn to the best 
account this singular combination of circumstances, and to unite in France, for 
a brief period, the lofty aspirations and dignified manners of chivalry, with the 
energy of rising talent «nd the lustre of literary renown. 

Louis XIV. was essentially monarchical That was the secret of his success ; 
it was because he first gave the powers of unity to the monarchy, that he ren 
dered France so brilliant and powerful All his changes, and they were many, 
from the dress of soldiers to the instructions to ambassadors, breathed the same 
spirit. He first introduced a uniform ‘in the army. Before this time, the soldiers) 
merely wore a banderole over their steel breast-plates and ordinary dresses 
That was a great and symptomatic improvement ; it at once induced an espri 
de corps and a sense of responsibility. He first made the trooys march with » 
measured step, and caused large bodies of men to move with the precision of nj 
single company. ‘The arti!lery and engineer service, under his auspices, made, 
astonishing progress. His discerning eve selected the genius of Vauban, which 
invented, as it were, the modern system of fortification and well-nigh brought, 
it to its greatest elevation—and raised to the highest command that of Turenns, 
which carried the military art to the most consummate perfection. Skilfully) 
turning the martial and enterprising genius of the Franks into the career of 
conquest he multiplied tenfold their power, by conferring on them the inestima 
ble advantage of skilled discipline and unity ofaction. He gathered the feudal) 
array around his banner ; he roused the ancient barons from their chateaux, 
the old retainers from their villages ; but he arranged them in disciplined bat- 
talions of regular troops, who received the pay and obeved the orders of govern- 
ment, and never left their banners. When he summoned the array of France 
to undertake the conquest of the Low Countries, he appeared at the head of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men, all regular and disciplined troops, with a 
hundred pieces of cannon. Modern Europe had never seen such an array. It 
was irresistible, and speedily brou 

The same unity which the genius of Louis and his ministers communica 
to the military power of France, he gave also to its naval forces and internal) 
strength. To such a pitch of greatness did he raise the marine of the monarchy, | 
that it all but out-numbered that of England ; and the battle of La Hogue in 


ted 


1792 alone determined, as Trafalgar did a century after, to which of these rival 


powers the dominion of the seas was to belong. He reduced the government 
of the interior to that regular and methodical system of governors of provinces, 
mayors of cities. and other subordinate authorities, al! receiving their tustruc- 
tions from the Tuileries, which, under no subsequent change of government, im | 

rial or royal, has been abandoned, and which has, in every succeeding age,, 


mews: the main source of its strength. He concentrated around the caper, 


the rays of genius from all: parts of the country, aud threw around its head a 


lustre of literary renown, which, more even than the exploits of his Siowopber| 


~'>4 and fascinated the minds of men. He arrayed the scholars, philosophers, 


ght the monarch to the gates of Amsterdam _ 


i's /o me, your second to France.” said the Emperor to his nephew Prince Louis 
‘Napoleon. In different words, the idea was the same. To concentrate Europe 
lin France, France in Paris, Paris in the government, and the government in him- 
self, was the ruling idea of each. But it was no concentration for selfish or un- 
}worthy purposes which was then desired ; it was for great and lofty objects tha 

this undivided power was desired. It was neither to gratify the desire of an 
Eastern seraglio, nor exercise the tyranny of a Roman emperor, that either cov- 
eted unbounded authority. It was to exalt the nation of which they formed the 
jhead, to augment its power, extend its dominion, enhance its fame, magnify its re- 
‘sources,that they both deemed themselves sent into the world. [t was the general 
sense that this was the object of their administration which constituted the 
strength of both, Equally with the popular party in the present day, they 
jregarded society as a pyramid, of which the multitude formed the base, and the 


‘monarch the head. Equally with the most ardent democrat, they desired the aug- 
mentation of the national resources, the increase of public felicity. But they both 
thought that these blessings must descend from the sovereigu to his subject, 
jnot ascend from the subjects to their sovereign. ‘ Every thing fer the people, 
nothing hy them,” which Napoleon described as the secret of good government, 
|was notless the maxim of the imperious despot of the Bourbon race. 

The identity of their ideas, the similarity of their objects of ambition, appears 
\in the monuments which both have left at Paris. Great as was the desire of 
ithe Emperor to add to its embellishment, magnificent as were his ideas in the 
attempt, he has yet been unable to equal the noble structures of the Bourbon 
dynasty. The splendid pile of Versailles, the glittering dome of the Invalids, 
still, after the lapse of a century and a half, over-shadow all the other monuments 
jin the metropolis; though the confiscations of the Revolution, and the victo- 
lries of the Emperor, gave succeeding governments the resources of the half of 
|Europe for their construction. The inscription on the arch of Louis, * Ludo- 
ivico Magno,” still seems to embody the gratitude of the citizens to the greatest 
lbenefactor of the capital; and it is not generally known that the two edifices 
|which have added most since his time to the embellishment of the metropolis, 
and of which the revolution and the empire are fain to take the credit—the 
{Pantheon and the Madeleine—were begun in 1764 hy Louis XV., and owe 
their origin to the magnificent ideas which Louis XIV. transmitted to his, in 
jother respects, unworthy descendant. 

Had one dark and atroeious transaction not taken place, the annalist might 
have stopped here, and painted the French monarch, with a few foibles and 
weaknesses, the common bequest of mortality, still as, upon the whole, a noble 
land magnanimous ruler. His ambition, great as it was, and desolating as it 
iproved, both to the adjo‘ning states and in the end his own subjects, was the 
|‘ last infirmity of noble minds.” He shared it with Cesar and Alexander, with 
i\Charlemagne and Napoleon. Even his cruel and unnecessary ravaging of the 
‘Palatinate, though attended with dreadful private suftering, has too many par- 
jallets im the annals of military cruelty. His personal vanities and weaknesses, 
jhis love of show, his passion for women, his extravagant expenses, were com- 
mon to him with his grandfather Henry IV. ; they seemed inherent in the Bour- 
bon race, and are the frailties to which heroic minds in every age have been 
jmost subject. But, for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the heart- 
rending cruelties with which it was carried into execution, no such apology can 
lhe found ‘It admits neither of palliation nor excuse. But for the massacre of 
|St. Bartholomew, and the expulsion of the Morescoes from Spain, it would 
stand foremost in the annals of the world for kingly perfidy and priestly cruelty 
The expulsion of five hundred thousand innocent human beings from their- 
country, for o> cther cause but differences of religious opinion—the destruction, 
jit is said, of nearly an hundred thorsand by the frightful tortures of the wheel 


‘land the stake—the wholesale desolation of provinces and destruction of cities 


for conscience sake, never willand never should be forgotten. The reaction 
lagainst these atrocities produced the great league of which William III. was 


| the head ; it sharpened the swords of Eugene and Marlborough; it closed in 


‘mourning the reign of Louis XV. Nor did the national punishment stop here. 
‘The massacre of St Bartholomew, and revocation of the Edict of Nantes, were 
ithe remote, but certain cause of the French Revolution, and all the unuttera- 
ihle miseries which it brought both upon the Bourbon race and the professors of 
ithe Romish faith Nations have no immortality ; their punishment is inflicted 
in this world ; it is visited with unerring certainty on the third and fourth gen- 
erations. Providence has a certain way of dealing with the political sins of 
jmen—which is, to leave them to the consequences of their own actions. 

_ If ever the characters of two important actors on the theatre of human affairs 
‘stood forth in striking an emphatic contrast to each other, they were those of 
‘Louis XV. and William III. The positions they respectively held through life, 
ithe stations they occupied. the resources, moral and political, which they wield- 
‘ed, were not less characteristic of the causes of which they were severally the 
‘heads. Louis led on the feudal resources of the French monarchy. Inured to 
‘rigid discipline, directed by consummate talent, supported by immense resour- 
ees, his armies, uniting the courage of feudal to the organisation of civilised 
times, like those of Cwsar. had at first only to appear to conquer. From his 
\gorgeous palaces at Paris, he seemed able, like the Chureh of Rome from the 
halls of the Quirinal, to give law to the whole Christian world. William began 
ithe contest under very different circumstances. Sunk in obscure marshes, 
cooped up in a narrow territory, driven into a corner of Europe, the forces at 
his command appeared as nothing before the stupendous array of his adversa- 
Ty. 
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The result soon proved the prodigious difference in the early resources off were covered with whitewash and defaced, and their places supplied with texte 
the parties. Down went tower and town before the apparition of Louis in his! of scripture. 

strength. The iron barriers of Flanders yielded almost without a struggle to Having thus given a general sketch of the history, I will now proceed to no 
his arms. The genius of Turenne and Vauban, the presence of Louis, proved ‘tice some conventional peculiarities in the treatment of a few subjects, It 
for the time irresistible. The Rhine was crossed; a hundred thousand men must be remarked that these are of three kinds, viz. those derived from serip- 
appeared before the gates of Amsterdam Dhssension had paralysed its strength. ture and apocryphal writings, biography of saints and illustrations of their mi- 
terror all but mastered its resolution England, influenced by French mistres | racles, and moral allegories: the latter class are probably the most interesting. 
ses, or bought by French gold, held back, and ere long openly joined the op-| The first I shall notice is Mlustrative of the story of the rich man and Laza- 
pressor, alike of its liberties and its religion. All seemed lost alike for the) rus, which was a favourite subject in relation to the doctrine of the resurree- 
liberties of Europe and the Protestant faith, But William was not dismayed) tion: it was generally thus shewn. The centre and upper part of the compo- 
He had a certain resource against subjugation left. In his own words, “ he) sition, a figure of the Deity, seated on a rainbow; in his lap a small figure : 
could die in the last ditch.” He communicated his unconuerable spirit to his this was Lazarus im Abraham's bosom. Immediately beneath is the yawning 
fainting fellow-citizens ; he inspired them with the noble resolution to abandon|' mouth of a monster, the usual type of hell, in which is shewn the figure of the 
their country rather than submit to the invaders. and “seek ina new hemis | rich man, surrounded by demons who are tormenting him ; while he, looking up 
phere that liberty of which Europe had become unworthy.” The generous ef-| towards Lazarus, significantly places his finger on his tongue. On one side is 
fort was not made in vain. The Dutch rallied round a leader who was not, the death of Lazarus, who, habited in the garb of a pilgrim, is extended on the 
wanting to himself in such a crisis. The dikes were cut ; the labour of cen- ground; an angel descends from above to receive his soul, which, under the 
turies was lost ; the ocean resumed its sway over the fields reft from its domain. form of a child, is proeeeding from his mouth. On the opposite side is the 
But the cause of freedom of religion was gained. The French armies recoiled death of the rich man, whose soul is taken by a demon. 

from the watery waste, as those of Napoleon afterwards did from the flames of Among the earlier paintings in Winchester, a martyrdom of St Catherine, an 
Moscow. Amsterdam was the limit of the conquests of Louis XIV. He angel similarly receives the soul from the dying inartyr. ‘This was in accord- 
there found the power which said, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, ance with the doctrine of the church, that at the moment wheu martyrs expire 
and here shall thy prond waves be staid.” Long, and often doubtful, was the in confessing the faith, angels carry to the bosom of God their victorious souls 
contest ; it was bequeathed to a succeeding generitionand another reign, But singing songs of triumph. 

from the invasion of Holland, the French arms permanently receded ; and but A similar office in classic mythology was assigned to the syrens, who. Plate 
for the desertion of the alliance by England, at the peace of Utrecht, they ‘says, breathe into expiring souls the love of heavenly and divine things, and the 
would have given law in the palace of the Grand Monarque, bridled the tyranny forgetfulness of mortal affairs; and also that they led the souls of the just to 
of Bossuet and Tellier, and permanently established the Protestant faith in heaven with melodious songs. In the resurrection and the last judgment it is 
nearly the half of Europe. | frequent to find a contention with the angel and demon for the possession of a 

Like many other men are called on to play an important part in the affairs soul; and the myth of soul-weighing is intimately connected with this subject, 
of the world, William seemed formed by nature for the duties he was destined and was vely frequently painted on the walls of our churches . the usual mode 
to perform. Had his mind been stamped by a different die, his character cast of represevtation was to place the scales in the hands of St. Michael , a small 
in a different mould, he would have failed in his mission. He was not a mon- figure representing the soul in one basin containing his good deeds, and in the 
arch of the most brilliant, nor a general of the most daring kind. Had he been other the bad deeds ; to this demons are constantly shewn as clinging with im- 
either the one or the other, he would have been shattered against the colossal) tention to weigh it down, and one seats himself on the end of the beam triumph 
strength of Louis X[V., and crushed in the very outset of his,career. But he antly sounding a horn. ‘The Virgin is, however, frequently introduced as com- 
ssessed in the highest perfection that great quality without which, in the 'g te the rescue, and casting a rosary among the good deeds ; thus saving the 

our of trial, all others prove of no avail—moral courage, and invincible deter- soul. There are many miraculous relations of the salvation of souls by the in- 
mination. His enterprises, often designed with ability and executed with dar- tervention of the Virgin at the moment when it was found that the bad deeds 
ing, were yet all based, like those of Wellington afterwards in Portugal, on a, greatly out-numbered the good : a very curious one is to be found in Mr. Wright's 
just sense of the necessity of husbanding his resources from the constant inferi- St. Patrick's Purgatory. 3 
ority of his forces and means to those of the enemy. He was perseverance it But the most interesting class of subjects are the moral allegories: of these 
self. Nothing could shake his resolution, nothing divert his purpose. With Some are particularly interesting Human life is typified by a wheel which is 
equal energy he laboured in the cabinet to construct and keep together the’ usually divided into seven periods or ages ; and it may not be out of place tu 
vast alliance necessary to restrain the ambition of the French monarch, and g/¥e an example, by way of comparison with the well known passage of our 
toiled in the field to baffle the enterprises of his able generals. With a force great poet. Mhis instance [ have derived from a MS. in the Arundel Collection, 
generally inferior in number, always less powerful than that of his adversaries ‘British Museum, belonging to the early part of the fourteenth century. It eon- 
in discipline, composition, and resources, he nevertheless contrived to sustain! /S!Sts of a series of subjects disposed in circles, ten in number, to which are 
the contest, and gradually wrested from his powerful enemy the more important affixed appropriate legends ; these are placed at the termination of the spokes 
fortresses, which, in the first tumult of invasion, had submitted to his arms. If! of the wheel, the centre of which is formed by the head of the Deity, surrounded 
the treaties of Nimeguen and Ryswick were less detrimental to the French by @ nimbus, and this legend : I discern all things at once—I yovern all by rea- 
power than that of Utrecht afterwards proved, they were more glorious to the %°9- The whole wheel is comprised within a square, at each corner of which 
arms of the Dutch commonwealth and the guidance of William; for they were Fe four principal estates of humanity. Infancy of childhood, shewn by a seated 
the result of efforts in which the weight of the conflict generally fell on Holland ®gure of achild about to rise. Manhood—a figure royally attired Age—a 


alone ; and its honours were not to be shared with those won by the wisdom of figure leaning on a staff and looking back. And Decrepitude—-an old mau pros- 
a Marlborough, or the daring of a Eugene. ‘trate on the ground. The first of the ten circular compartments represents the 

In private life, William was distinguished by the same qualities which marked will at he recognised. She is 
his public career. He had not the chivalrous ardour which bespoke the nobles de 4 ap fire, on which small pot or cal- 
of France, nor the stately magnificence of their haughty sovereign. His mane the legend aroun is, I am gentle anc humble with milk from a pure nurse. 
ners and habits were such as rose from, and suited, the austere and laborious + 2° "€** — ascending the wheel is a boy, holding a mirror m one hand, 
people among whom his life was passed. Without being insensible to the, Life worthy age 
softer passions, he never permitted them to influence his conduct, or encroach il A te ales, with this 
upon his time. He was patient, laborious, and indefatigable. To courtiers ac-| roy “or 
customed to the polished elegance of Paris, or the profligate gallantry of St sports: the legend. Not the image of the glass, but Ife oes covful. I C. ill 


James's, his manners appeared cold and unbending. It was easy to see he had) here observe, the highest degree of pleasure is generally represented by the 


not been bred in the saloons of Versailles or the soirees of Charles II. But he, 
was steady and unwavering in his resolutions ; his desires were set on great ob-, 
jects ; and his external demeanour was correct, and often dignified. He was 
reproached by the English, not without reason, with being unduly partial, after , 
his accession to the British throne, to his Dutch subjects; and he was influ. 
enced through life by a love of money, which, though at first arising from a bit- 
ter sense of its necessity in his long and arduous confligts, degenerated in his 
‘older years into an avaricious turn. ‘The national debt of England has been um- 
properly ascribed to his policy. It arose unavoidably from the Revolation, and 
is the price which every nation pays for a lasting change, how necessary so- 
ever, in its ruling dynasty. When the sovereign can no longer depend on the 
unbought loyalty of his subjects, he has no resouree but in their interested at-, 
tachment. Louis Philippe’s government has done the same under the influence, | 
of the same necessity. Yet William was not a perfect character; more than 
one dark transaction has left a lasting stain on his memory; and the massa- 
cre of Glencoe, in particular, if it did not equal the revocation of the Edict of , 
Nantes in the wide-spread misery;with which it was attended, rivalled it in 
the perfidy in which it was conceived, and the cruelty with which it was exe- 
cuted.—[ To be Continued.) 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PAINTING AS FORMER-, 


LY USED IN CHURCHES.— Concluded.) [i 
In the 12th century, when so great an impulse was given to the arts, we find) 
the voice of the eloquent St. Bernard is raised against those inenstrous combi- 
nations of forms painted on the walls of churches; monstrous centaurs, half 
men, spotted tigers ; and he continues, * you see under one head many bodies,’ 
and again in one body many heads. Here is discovered the tail of a serpent on 
a quadruped,” &c.; and he observes, the whole day is occupied in admiring 
these things, rather than in meditating on the law of God. 1! should imagine’ 
that the grotesque figures common on Norman fonts are similar to those alluded | 
to by this father. 
The improvement and advance in architecture in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was accompanied by a corresponding progress in the art of painting’ 
and design, and our parochial as well as our cathedral churches received as seme 


medieval artist as that which consists of hunting or hawking. ‘The fifth, which 
occupies the summit of the wheel, indicates the height of the attainment of 
worldly power ; it is therefore represented as a king: in Shak«peare it as the 
justice, ** with eye severe, and beard of formal cut:” the legead 1s, | aun kmz, 
! rule the age ; the whole world is mine. The sixth is the first on the decline 
of the wheel, appropriate to the declining years of man. It ealiris an old man 
with staff in left hand looking back as if with regret upon his past state. the 
legend is, I take to me a staff; almost known to death. The seventh, analo- 
gous to the * last scene of all, which ends this strange eventful history,” shews 
an old and decrepit man, blind, and bending under the weight of his infirmities, 
with a staff in his right hand, and leaning with the other on the shoulder of a 
child who leads him: the legend is, Given up to decrepitude. Death will be 
to me. 

The periods of life are thus comprised in the seven divisions, but there are 
three others to complete the whee! ; the eighth shews the old man on the bed 
of death, a doctor stands by his side, apparently more intent upon the praise of 
his nostrums than attending to his patient, he holds up a vial ® his right hand : 
the legend is, Given up to infirmity; I begin to fail. In the ninth, the scene 
has closed ; a coffin is extended on a bier, and a priest is chanting the office of 
the dead: the legend is, I thought that 1 should live ; life has deceived me. 
The tenth and last, the bottom of the wheel, shews the tomb, the last resting- 

lace of humanity : the legend is. [ am turned into dust ; life has deceived me. 
This beautiful and very curious instance, although not derived from a church 
decoration, illustrates an allegory which was, without doubt, frequently painted 
upon our church walls, the painters of, and for the painting of which there are 
minute directions in the curious guide still used in the Greek church, ditlering 
from the above in a few details, but in principle is the same. Here the centre 
of the wheel is the Deity, as he who governs the revolving years of life; in the 
guide, however, the wheel is turned by night and day, a highly poetical ide., re- 
presented by the figures of two angels. 

The wheel of fortune bears a strong analogy to this allegory, and, al 
of classical origin, belongs to church-decoration ; and an interesting example 
was discovered about six years ago on the walls of Rochester Cathedral. For- 
tune was there shewn as a female crowned, standing in front of the wheel, 


_which she governed with her right hand ; figures were endeavouring to ascend 


decoration as expense and circumstances permitted ; and thus it continued un | the wheel ; one was already seated on the summit, indicative of the height of 
til the sixteenth century, when one of the earliest acts of the Reformation in worldly power ; that part which represented the decline of fortune’s favour was 
this country was the condemnation of paintings in churches : at,this period they defaced. The Root of Jesse, a genealogical tree of our Saviour’s ancestry, is 


i 
| 
i 
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frequently met with ; it consists of a tree springing from a ne figure of) ‘father (Rienville was bald,) but the camp was good, and he was not at all in 
e 


the patriarch, with others, representing our Lord's ancestry, dispos 


upon the’ jclined forachange. The Frenchman's face flushed as he made answer—‘ But, 


spreading branches, with appropriate legends. ‘This is sometimes called the| Indian, I tell yon that it must be, and that I will hearken to none of your ex- 
tree of life; in that case, however, instead of the patriarch Jesse at the root of |cuses. I require the land, and have it I must.’ 

the tree is a figure of St. John the Evangelist, holding a scroll, on which is) A gleam of nearly ferocious meaning lighted up the eyes of the Reynard, 
written, I saw the tree of life bearing fruit. Arranged together on each side and, standing erect, he said, - Let my father bring his warriors, and try to take 
are the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, the prophets Jeremiah, Moses, Daniel,! the wigwams of the Raven,” 


and Ezekiel. The figure of Christ occupies the centre, extended on the cross, | 


* But, Captain Rienville,’ said the white man, who had hitherto been a silent 


the penitent thief above on his right ; and the apex of the composition is finished. ‘auditor, ‘do you intend to offer the chief no compensation for depriving him of 
by the symbolic representation of the pelican feeding her young; an allusion to this beautiful location 


the passion 


‘ Antoine Giard,’ replied the irate soldier, ‘1 tell you land is to be found 


The tree, as well as the wheel, is often made use of to illustrate allegory in’ everywhere in the forest, and the Indian must find another camp.’ 
medieval decoration ; but the one to which I have alluded is the most curious! ¢ Not while I have a voice and a right arm.’ replied the young Frenchman 


and interesting. 


It would be in vain for me to attempt, in a brief space. to give a complete | 
idea of the numerous subjects in use in church decorations of the middle ages ; 


but I think I should be doing wrong not to mention one which belongs to the 


period immediately preceding the Reformation ; [ mean the “ Dance of Death.” 


During the fourteenth century « very favorite subject was painted on the walls 


of churches, for the purpose of teaching a moral on the levelling power of 


death: of this a recent instance has been found on the walls of Battle Church, 


v rising. ‘Tf will not stand by and see an act of such gross injustice perpetrated.” 
- And you talk to me this way, Antoine, do you ’’ exclaimed the captain, ap- 
\proaching him, and speaking low. ‘They say you aspire to my daughter's 
{hand ; another such word, and she is lost to you for ever.’ 

| ‘Captain Rienville,’ said the youth, flushing crimson, and also speaking low, 
*T love your daughter, and she returns my affection, but never will [ purchase 
lyour favour by countenancing oppression and cruelty. Pray, give the chief, 
\who is my friend, some worthy compensation, and | will engage to talk him 


in Sussex. It usually exhibited three persons of rank in discourse with three over.’ 
skeletons; the matter of which had reference to the instability of worldly} «Never! cried the soldier. ‘The land I will have, if I exterminate the Ra- 
grandeur. From this morality, in the succeeding century, appears to have arisen ven and his gang.’ 
the « Dance of Death :” this consisted of a series of figures, of all ranks and ¢ White man better go home,’ said the Raven quietly, ‘or perhaps Indian gun 
conditions, being conducted by Death, with whom they hold a dialogue, begin go off of itself.’ The captain started, and at once moderated his tone, while 
ning with the pope. It is characterised by extreme satire and a certain degree |Antoine Giard, after a brief colloguy with the Indian, who received his words 
of levity, both in the compositions and dialogues accompanying thei It is coldly, took his future father-in-law by the arm, and led him away from a place 
usual with many persons to consider Holbein as the inventor of this design, his) in which it might have proved somewhat dangerous for lum to remain. 
name having been attached to a well-known series of etchings by Hollar; there ; No sooner were the two white men out of sight, than the Raven summoned 
is, however, some doubt whether he ever painted the subject at all, and, at any, one of his principal followers, with whom he held a conference on the measures 
rate, that ascribed to him as decorating part of the Augustin monastery at Basle, to be taken to prevent the contingency threatened by Rienville. ‘The Indian 
was executed many years previous to his time. '|was an old, ugly, but experienced warrior, who had been engaged in many con- 
I have thus endeavoured briefly to set before you a general view of the use tests with the French, that had left no very pleasant recollections behind. He 
of paintings in churches previous to the Reformation ; but the subject is far too was, therefore, too ready to propose that the village of Prairie du Chien should 
extensive to be comprised in a few words. All J can hope to have done is, to be attacked, and every one exterminated. The Raven for some time listened 
have shewn that sufficient interest attaches itself to the subject to induce all jto his insidious councils with repugnance ; but the artful old man brought to 
those who have it in their power to make at least a record of every discovery. bear all his savage eloquence, magnified aflronts, exaggerated neglects, painted 
whenever such an opportunity presents itself. \the loss of their camp in glowing language, and wounded the pride of bis chief 
— as much as possible. At length up rose the Raven, and from his lips went forth 
ithe mandate that all the French should perish. This decided on, he gave rapid 
THE RAVEN OF THE REYNARDS orders, sent couriers to summon suiienes from neighbouring tribes, and ek 
BY PERCY B. 8T. JOHN. altogether with a vigour and rapidity which was only equalled by the animation 
«Near the contluence of the Wisconsin with the great father of American ri- with which his directions were obeyed. As soon as everything was in train, 
vers, and at no great distance fromthe Painted Rock and Fox village on Turkey’ ithe warrior turned to his wigwam, where the young and tawny beauty who 
river, the French, in 1783, formed a settlement, and, from a family of Reynard (called him lord awaited his coming. The Raven informed his wife that the 
Indians known as the * Dogs,’ called it the village of Prairie du Chien. In the ‘hatchet had been dug up, and the war path was about to be followed ; and that 


present day, the place is famous as a station for the voyager on the Mississippi; from that hour he was to devote himself to the destruction of the whites. He 


but at the date of which we write, it was a distant and little-frequented outpost, 
in the very heart of the Indian country. The prairie on which the village is 
built is bounded in the rear by high bald hills, at the foot of which then dwelt 


‘bade her, with the other women and the old men, retire to the hills, whither he 
|,would soon come, decked with the rich trophies of victory. ‘There was an ela- 
,tion in his tones, assumed to conceal his sorrow at their parting ; but his feel- 


a band of Reynard or Fox Indians. ‘The principal settlers in the Prairie du jings were not hid from the keen eye of affection, and the Petit Gris was happy, 
Chien were the — the Antayas, and the , aay — yA ag was jfor she knew that her husband loved her. They parted. ‘The chief took his 
commanded by a middle-aged officer, by name Josep Rienville_ 1s Joseph’ way alone along the trail leading to the village, and his squaw busied herself, 
recently of the of his laided by two Apache slaves, m taking down the tent, and in making other pre- 
whence they were every day expected by a boat which made periodical jour- |parations for departure. 
neys to the young settlement. ae ' ' | Not many minutes had the Raven trod the beaten trail, when he heard, be- 
_It was early dawn, and Captain Rienville, with a ritle on his shoulder, left the |hind and before him, the heavy tramp of urmed men. His sharp and keen ear 
village, agape only by two meee sy ane a view, it sper. of detected that a party had reached his wigwams by a lower path, while another 
hunting in the neighbouring forest. is object, however, was very different; lwas advancing along the one, he was himself following. To dart into the forest 
it was one which for some time he had had at heart, and which the approaching and conceal himself. to take up a position within a few yards of the road, was 
arrival of his family made him still more anxious than ever to carry out. About the work of an instant—the next, Captain Rienville appeared with some twenty 
half a mile from the village, commodiously situated on the borders of a limpid jfollowers, and accompanied by Antoine Giard, who lingered behind, as if dis- 
rivulet, and surrounded on three sides by the sycamore, cedar, and pie, was igusted with their errand, and yet anxious, by his presence, to check any excess. 
a lovely prairie, that sloped down in a gentle declivity to the water's edge. It. The leader headed his men with a sternness which foreboded no good, and cry- 
was truly an exquisite spot, and one which the eye of any lover of nature would jing to them to advance, quickly left Antoine alone in sight He, too, was about 
have immediately selected as suitable for a residence. Its soil, too, was most 'to proceed, when the croaking of an antiquated raven made him pause, and next 
fertile, as the luxuriant and rank vegetation, the bursting and odorous flowers, minute the Reynard and he stood side by side. ‘The young Frenchman rapidly 
en determined to build a house thereon, and to turn its natural meadows into thus deciding the disputed point. 
fields. ever in his path had ‘Ugh!’ said the Raven; ‘he will find squaws; with them he will be very 
en the presence of a sma ud of friendly Indians, who-e wigwams grace- brave.’ 
fully dotted the surface, commanded by the renowned Raven of the Reynards,| «And your young men” inquired Antoine. 
the command of aselect band of warriors. ter a walk, during whic é€ ithe boats in which are t scalped chief's women !’ 
captain turned over in his mind every conceivable mode of obtaining possession, | * Heaven forbid!’ cried Giard, turning pale; ‘surely they will not hurt the 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion, save that force might be neces- |women 
sary, a sudden bend in the trail brought him in full view of the Indian hamlet | «They have warriors in the boats, and my young men will fight; they will 
Within twenty yards of the forest stood a wigwa:n of somewhat stately pro- |not see, when they fire. if they be men or women.’ i 
rtions, in front of which a group at once attracted the captain's attention. | «+ Raven of the Reynards,’ exclaimed the young man with an earnestness and 
Near to him, leaning on a musket, was the erect form of the Raven of the solemnity which riveted the chief ‘s attention, ‘in these boats is more than my 
Reynards. About thirty, his proportions gracefully set off by his scanty dress, life. One holes Marie Rienville, whom I love, and have loved long. We are 
and agility. string of black bears’ claws was ro is neck, a shaggy cloak |woif, and neither you nor yours would I spare in my anger.’ 
from the same animal covered his shoulders, while a tunic and moccasins of | « Ugh!’ said the Indian, deeply saad ‘go and a that the Petit Gris is 
deer skin completed his attire. His face was striking, though high cheek-bones, ‘not hurt, and the girl shall be saved.’ With these words the Raven of the 
— rendered it might plunged into the forest, while Antoine Giard hurried to the scene of 
ave been. na huge felled tree near at hand, his bac turne o the captain, ‘conflict. 
and engaged in conversation with an Indian lad, was a white man. Busthng in| Every wigwam was in flames, several of the old men and women were 
and out of the tent was a young squaw, the Petit Gns of the Reynards, and wounded, while two or three surrounded the Petit Gris, on whom Captain Rien- 
wife to the Raven. a inn ‘ville, as the wife of the Raven, was about to wreak his disappointment and re- 
Advancing a few steps, the captain addressed the Indian chief in fnendly venge. ‘To what extreme his violent feelings might have carried him can never 
spoke of the probable arrival of his family, of the excellence of the hunting ward, strack down the arms of those who held her, and cried, * Hold, madman ; 
season, and various other matters, to which the chief politely responded. At'lyour own wife and child, and those of many around, are in the hands of the 
length, emboldened by the Reynard’s quiet and unassuming manner, he said, Raven.’ The captain and several of the armed colonists actually tottered with 
rather more loudly than he had am sorry all ree picture of the retribution of the 
make you move on so short a notice, bu inten uilding on this prairie, and |[p jans mig! at > i ey had attac and destroy a peaceful settlement, 
starting a farm; so, if you would = yourself with a fresh camp as soon |had shot and wounded old men and women, and now the boats which bore long 
as possible, [ shall be obliged. ithout moving a muscle, and appearin ‘not ‘absent families to their new home, and to their husbands and fathers, were in 
to understand, the Indian chief grunted out an expressive * Ugh !’. Captain vien-| the hands of the man whom they had made an enemy. Captain Rienville stood 
ville then more plainly expressed his ineaning ‘The Raven, as soon as he fully) like a convicted criminal awaiting sentence of death. He now saw, by reflec- 
comprehended what the other meant, allowed a slightly sarcastic smile to play tion, the full enormity of his conduct, and, overwhelmed with shame and grief, 
over his features, and then added he was sorry to disoblige his great scalped|| requested Giard to explain. The young man did so, and requested that the 
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picked youth of the party should at once embark and go to the relief of thel| 
boats. Ruenville, who made no effort to command, acqniesced, and the Indians MR. ROEBUCK.—( Continued.) 
were immediately, under an escort, marched to the village of Prairie do Chien || How different is the position of this same man a year after, when, instead of 
Antoine then, with a gallant band, embarked on the river, and. aided by the eur | heing the intemperate advocate of his own private wrongs, he stands forward as 
rent, made rapid progress downwards. Antoine was not without hope that he the champion of a great public cause. In the month of May following the 
might meet with tne boats ere the Indians by lend could reach thei, and ac- S¢ ptember in which the scene we have just described oceurred, Mr. Roebuck 
cordingly urged his willing oarsmen to the utmost. About three hours after) drew upon himself the attention—we might almost say the admiration of his 
sundown, however, they halted, and took a brief repose, but at the first glimpse -ountrymen, by the courage, temper, and self-possession, with which he ex- 
n0¢ed before the world. by the confessions of the parties themselves, that sys- 
a boat turned the corner of 2 bend and came in sight, as if tem of election compromises by which. although the most gross bribery might 
of itscrew. They waited with intense anxiety the appearance of the second,| have heen committed. the ends of justice were defeated, and the constituen- 
its companion. ‘There was, however. but one. Antoine felt a deadly sickness, cjes deprived of their constitutional mghts. Then, Mr. Roebuck stood in a 
overcome him, 2s he saw that the one in view contained but men. As the res-) proud position. No longer the impotent executioner of his own revenge on an- 
cue approached, the young men wave forth a loud cheer, but no answer came! tigonists whom he could not touch, he boldly and manfully asserted one of his 
from the fugitives, who came alongside, pale, downcast, and with averted looks. first privileges as a member of parliament, and, strong in the justice of his 
They had been attacked on the previous evening, the second boat being close ranse, defying conventional arrangements, and looking corruption in the face, 
At the first vollev, its passengers, princivally women, had risen in he made those who had trafficked with the privileges of the people—not those 
They saw no more, being too much occupied’! only whom he attacked by name, but many more who were touched by the 
in fighting their way up, and in preserving their own lives. They were, how- electric shock of conscience—tremble before him, single-handed as he was, and 
ever, quite sre that the whole had perished by the hands of the Indians, or by) till then oppressed with the ridicule of his former failures. Nor, although his 
the waters of the river. Crushed by a sudden weight of sorrow. Antoine gave former conduct was soon after brought home to him by the refusal of Mr. 
orders for the party to return, and bear the sad news to the settlement. | Walter to appear before the committee to inquire into these compromises, on 
It was late in the evening ere they reached the landing of Prairie du Chien | the distinct ground that Mr. Roebuck, the chairman, having threatened to 
It was a lovely spot, shaded on each side by trees, a space having been cleared horsewhip him, could not be an impartial judge, and even though the whole 
in order to reach the water. Drawing the boats up close in shore, the melan- painful and humiliating scene was revived in the House, and censures long post- 
cholv band turned their steps towards the village, whcn, suddenly springing poned were heaped upon him with a sort of posthumous justice, still nothing 
from his leafy concealment, an [adian, unarmed, and in sombre guise, stood be-, could shake the strong ground on which he stood ; and when the affair was 
fore them—it was the Raven! Advancing towards Antoine, he laid his hand finally concluded, the effect was to repair the very serious inroads on his repu- 
heavily on his shonlder, and said, «The waters of the father of rivers sigh over tation which the past events had caused ; and he stood before the public in the 
the grave of the white girl; she is drowned, but the Raven of the Reynards, position of a man who, single handed, and by the sole force of his own will, 
caused her death: he is here to give his life to his friend!" Struck by this in- contrary to the expectation and the advice of his political associates, asserted 


of dawn prepared again to start. Just as the firet stroke of the oar as given 


huerving for the life 


in shore. 
alarm, and in an instant it upset. 


fallible proof of the warrior’s grief at what he had done, the young man would 


have bid him fly ; but it was too late; the men sternly closed around him, and 
bore him captive to the presence of Rienville. | 

The captain, who expected evil news, heard the detail of the events with, 
savage composure ; and when they had told all, smiled a bitter smile, exclaim. 
ing, ‘ Ay, ay, he shall die fast enough, but not now ; he shall have time to think 
over it. 
me of wife and child -I will have no mercy on him.’ The Indian for all reply 
gave a disdainful smile, and followed his guards to the hut provided for his re- 
ception. His wife, who had mingled with the crowd on his arrival, and who 
had heard all, was nowhere to be found. The Raven, when he heard this, 
bowed his head ; for she, whom alone he wished to see in his last hours, had 
deserted and left him. A moody and miserable man, he seated himself on a 
log, stern and cold to al! outward seeming, but inwardly grieviag to the heart ; 
for it is in sorrow and in danger that, most of all. we covet the affection and 
companionship of one who, like a beloved wife, is more unto us than ourselves 
The night passed, and the morning came--the morning on which the French, 
commandant had sentenced him to suffer the death of a murderer—and the Ra-| 
ven of the Reynards appeared at his wigwam door, erect, firm. collected, as if 
he had ended with the world 

Before, however, any preparations could be made, before Antoine, half 


broken-hearted as he was, could contmence his intended pleading for the Indian's’! 


life, there rose from the forest a wailing cry, half of joy, half of anguish, and. 
next minute the tawny Petit Gris came forth upon the prairie, half-carrying, 
half-dragging afemale form. With garments saturated with mud and wet, with’ 
bare feet, with hair dishevelled and entangled, and her clothes torn to tatters, | 
‘while her face, wan and begrimed, could scarcely be recognised, Marie Rien-! 
ville stood before her father and lover, who received her fainting form in his 
arms. 

‘My child!’ cried the captain, deeply moved; ‘she is saved; but oh my| 
wife 
* Squaw saved too!" said the Petit Gris hurriedly, lest the fact that his daugh-! 
ter alone was saved might not suilice to extricate her hasband from the posi. 
tion into which, from friendly feeling to Antoine, he had voluntarily brought) 
The fact was, that when the boat upset, the Indians had been so busily en | 
gaged in saving the men, in order to secure the usual termble and disgusting 
trophy, that they had not at first noticed the escape of most of the women, who 
had fallen in shallow water. When they would have turned to look for them. 
it was evening, and not one woman was in sight; aud the Raven, out of breath. 
and terrible in his anger, stood upon the bank. Fearing to be blamed for not! 
capturing all, the Indians represented the women as drowned, utterly unaware 
of the true state of their chief's feelings. When. however, tie Raven of the 
Reynards was condemned to death, his young wife, persuaded that some might 
have escaped, had slipped away in the confusion, and hurrying towards the late; 
scene of conflict, had fortunately met with the party of women, foot-sere and) 
weary, making their way towards the Prairie du Chien. 
For what was passed there was no remedy Captain Rienville, sobered by, 
his reverses, agreed, at the earnest request of Antoine Giard, to conclude 4 


At early dawn he shall die, and with him his squaw: he has robbed | 


| mixed up. 


some of the most valuable privileges conferred by the constitution on the House 
of Commons—privileges which, until he rescued them from abeyance, had fal- 
len into almost total disuse. After such a triumph, gained solely by pursuing 
the straightforward course, one would have supposed that Mr. Roebuck would 
iave learned wisdom, and that we should have heard no more of his personal 
quarrels. 

But Mr. Roebuck’s infirmity of temper is such as to neutralise all expecta. 
tions that he will act like ordinary men. ‘The least check offered to his arrogant 
assumption of infallibility for his principles—the least hint, conveyed in however 
courteous terms, that he is in the habit of overstepping the bouads of fair dis- 
cussion in his speeches, is sufficient to drive him furious with blind, purposeless 
resentment. He is as eccentric and uncertain in his modes of retaliation, as 
he ts prone to resort to them. On another occasion, we find him (this was in 
1844) making some remarks on Mr. Smythe, so wilfully personal and insulting, 
as to provoke a chalienge from that gentleman. Now, on a former occasion, as 
we have seen, he went out with Mr. Black rather than retract expressions, the 
withdrawal of which, under the peculiar circumstances, would have reflected 
honour on his character. In tiat case he persisted in fighting, although every 
effort was made at an accommodation. Nor, we believe, was this the first af- 
fair of the kind he had been engaged in. Mr. Smythe was, therefore. justified 
in supposing that Mr. Roebuck having given him offence, would also give him 
satisfaction. But by this time a change had come over Mr. Roebuck. ‘The 
wind of his caprice bad set in another quarter. Since his triumph in the elec- 
tion-compromises case, he had been preaching up the supreme fitness of the 
House of Commons to decide upon all questions whatever, be their relation to 
its business however remote. From a man of hard words and blows, he had 
become a man of hard words and peace. He claimed the privilege of saying 
what he chose, and of throwing upon the House the onus both of jadgment and 
of punishment. According to his new theory, he flang the code of honour over- 
board at once, and laid the letter of Mr. Smythe before the House. with a sanc- 
timonious hypocrisy, professing so intense an admiration of peaceful and legal 
modes of settling differences, as to seem quite oblivious of those other modes 
‘which society has been forced to adopt in order to restrain undue license of 
speech It is fair to say that Mr. Roebuck’s speech on this occasion was much 
more mild and dignified than is usual with him where his personal feelings are 
He adopted quite a moral and didactic tone in speaking of the im- 
propriety of Mr. Smythe’s proceeding. ‘To have heard him, you would have 
supposed that righting had never been recognised by his hearers as a means of 
reconciling differences which words would not heal; and certainly you would 
not have suspected that Mr. John Arthur Roebuck had ever placed himself in 
the attitude militant. One solution of this phenomenon presented itself in the 
fact. that the expressions complained of by Mr. Smythe, although offensive 
enough to him as a gentleman, and rendered still more so by the insulting tone 
in which they were conveyed, did not come within the range of those violations 
of the rules of the House which the Speaker is bound to notice. Mr. Roebuck, 
therefore, had his more chivalrous antagonist completely at a disadvantage. Mr. 
Smythe, by sending the challenge, had been guilty of a direct violation of the 


| rales of the House, and it was in Mr. Roebuck’s power to have him punished 


for this hasty act, without being himself obliged to make any retractation of the 
original expressions. We question whether another member of the House of 


solemn treaty of peace with the Raven of the Reynards, with a promise that! Commons conld be found, who having originally been the aggressor, would thus 
he should never be molested in his location. This done, the Raven retreated! ‘have shiclicd himself by his civil privileges against the consequences of the 
to his home, which. with wonderful forbearance for an Indian, he reconstructed) penalsies of the code of honovr. At least, they would have prefaced their ser- 


without a murmur. It was long before Marie. or indeed any of the women 

recovered from the scene of the boat. The volley of the Indians, the leaping! 
forth of hideously-painted warriors, the plunge into the river, the scrambling! 
for shore, the night in the woods, wandering they knew not whither, in constant! 
fear of being overtaken, were things not soon to be erased froin their inemories | 
At the end, however of about six months, Antoine Giard persuaded Marie that) 
she was as healthy, as lovely, and as charming as ever she had been in her life! 
indeed he rather thought more so ; and that, accordingly, beticr opportn.. 
nity could offer to make him happy. Marie suggested, that 2s she was so! 
well as she was, she kuew uot why she should change ; but ended by naming »! 
day. They were married, and at their wedding were present the [ndien and. 
his wife. It was a merry wedding, and many and varied were the cilts of the 

friends around to the happy couple. In the afternoon, sports and pistimes were! 
commenced. and the spot chosen was the Indian camp. hither, then, hurried! 
the whole village, while the eaptain, his family, snd the new-married people fol | 
lowed. The plain was deserted ; not a wicwam was to be seen: the Foxes| 
had sought another home: and the long-cherished wish of Rienville was ac! 
complished. What he had failed to obtain by violence and in enmity. had come! 
to his daughter under the gentle influence of friendship. It was the wedding! 
gift of the Raven or THE Revnarps. | 


“mon, as censor of parliamentary morals (if, indeed, they could have condescen- 
ded to such cant), with a handsome apology for the original offence. But, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Roebuck, when once his spiteful feelings are provoked, he 
loses sight of all considerations, save the one engrossing desire to wreak his 
vengeance on his antagonist. !n this instance, by persevering, with an austere 
indifference to remenstrance, in his affectation of extreme parliamentary mor- 
ality, he succeeded in placing Mr. Smythe in a false position, and compelling 
him to apologise for having sent the chalienge. But it will be, perhaps, un- 
necessary to apprise the reader, that although the House felt it necessary to 
enforce its rules, the sympathies of the members ran very much in favour of 
the gentleman who was thus put hors-de-combat. 

We pass over many minor instances in which Mr. Roebuck, by his petulance 
and arrogant demeanour, placed himself in a hostile attitude with the House, be- 
heving'that the reader must be sufficiently wearied by these details of perverse- 
ness and splenetic humovr. But an instance of the kind oceurred during the 
jfust session too amusing to be altogether passed over. On this occasion, Mr. 
Xoebuck’s self-chosen antagonist was Mr. Disraeli, That gentleman had, we 
jneed scarcely say, made himself conspicuous by the great and unexpected tal- 
/ent that he had displayed as a speaker. Unfortunately, he had beat Mr. Roe- 
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ration. The cool, polished, searching irony of Mr. Disraeli was as superior to [sensitive vanity of the honourable member. In accounting, however, as we 
the wild abuse adopted of late by Mr. Roebuck, as intellect is to passion. It |have done, for the kind of influence which Mr. Roebuck’'s uprightness and con- 
had, no doubt, been galling in the extreme to the member for Bath to see the |sistency early secured for him, we should not omit to state, that during a long 
intense expectation excited by the promise of a speech from Mr. Disraeli, and period of time his speeches were such as to command the attention of al) parties. 
the uproar of cheering which his well aimed hits drew forth, and to compare Jt was not only that he asserted his principles boldly, but his arguments were 
with his rival’s success his own decreasing influence, the averted looks, and |well pnt, and even where, to the eye of pure reason, they might be deficient in 
the scarcely ae. gs weariness, with which the House received his galvanic cogency, the perseverance and earnestness of the speaker gave them a kind of 
attempts to produce asensation. He saw Mr. Disraeli achieve the most trium-|'force. ‘The constant reiteration of propositions, however dogmatic, “ill secure 
phant effects with, apparently. the slightest effort ; while his own most laboured jfor them a degree of credence, even when unsupported by proof. One thing 
sarcasms, though charged with all the venom with which a vindictive spirit Mr. Roebuck’s audience wete almost sure to hear from hii :—a lucid exposi- 
could arm a disappointed man, fall still born on his audience. In the absence of tion of the real question at issue, stript of all the factitious embellishments with 
any more direct provocation, it is only in this way that we can account for Mr. which the sophistry or the paity prejudices of previous speakers might have in- 
Roebuck’s otherwise unprovoked personal attack on Mr. Disraeli last session. |vested it. This made his speeches abstractedly useful to those who followed 
His speech hag all the appearance of havmg been prepared for the occasion. him, while the clearance which he made of the argvments on both sides was 
Mr. Roebuck evidently thought that the tide of popular opinion having turned ‘sure to please either one party or the other. 
in favour of Sir Robert Peel, now there was an opportunity of at the same time,) That Mr. Roebuck should have voluntarily flung away the influence which 
propitiating the minister and crushing a parliamentary rival. The extreme con-) these various causes had obtained for him, is matter for regret. That he has 
fidence, the chuckling self-gratulation which accompanied the speech, shewed jdone so there can be no doubt. His constant indulgence in an irritability whieh 
that he anticipated a signal triumph. He had miscalculated both his own pow-, iseemns uncontrollable, lus reckless imputations on the character of opponents, 
ers of attack and his rival’s means of retaliation. Incoherent inclusiveness, his profuse scattering of persona! insults on all around him, friends ang enemies 
wild, pointless aspersion, and personal jealousy, ludicrously betrayed, were but jalike, and his wanton trials of the patience of the House,—have certainly un- 
oe weapons against so collected and self-possessed a master of fence as Mr.|\dermined the reputation which he had acquired ; and it will almost be as diffi- 
israeli. jeult for him te regain the position he formerly held, as it would be for aman 
His reply covered Mr. Roebuck with ridicule. With that provoking frigidity jof less talent and moral energy originally to attain it. It is not easy to account 
of manner and affected indifference which were calculated to be especially an- for so ill-advised a perseverance by Mr. Roebuck in a course of conduct which 
noying to so vain a person as Mr. Roebuck, he parried that gentleman’s random |would bring even the most favourite member of the House into disrepute. It 
blows with inimitable skill. Nor was he content with merely foiling his foe. jis the more surprising that his talents should have taken this sinister direction, 
Some remarks of Mr. Roebuck on his mode of delivery justified him in retalia-| because he evidently is under the sway of an ambition of no ordinary kind, and 
tion; and he took ample revenge. Mr. Roebuck’s style of speaking, his wild! jwould spare no exertions to advance himself to power, either through direct popu- 
gestures, his violent etlorts to produce dramatic effect, and the ridiculous fee- lar influence or in the regular channels of promoticn. The only solution of the 
bleness of his envenomed but pointless sarcasms, were all sketched by Mr. Dis-| (difficulty we can offer is, that Mr. Roebuck is a disappointed man. His exces- 
raeli with the hand of a master in satire ; and, when he wound up, he convulsed |sive egotism and high opmion of his own powers led him to expect that he would 
the House by the happy terms in which he described Mr. Roebuck’s pompous, have received fro:a the great men of the day, not only a more rapid, but also 


vagaries in language and action, as “Sadler's Wells sarcasms” and * melodra- 
matic malignity.”” The truth of the picture was instantly recognised, and Mr.) 
Roebuck, though he had received many a setting down during his brief but, 
turbulent career, was never so utterly at a discount in the opinion of his con-| 
temporaries as after the delivery of that speech. 

It may be considered, however, as extraordinary, that a man who has wilfully 
‘made so many enemies, and has so often rendered himself troublesome to the. 
House, should have possessed any influence there. But we have presented the 
worst side of the picture. Had Mr. Roebuck only exhibited himself in this, 
unamiable light, he would long since have been put down. But his early 
speeches satisfied the House and the public that he really had the qualifications 
of a valuable member of parliament. It is his intemperance alone that has) 
elouded his fair fame. From the first hour ef his entrance into the House o 
Commons, his public career has been characterised by an independence of spirit, 
stern even to obstinacy,—an indifference to personal consequences, rarely, in- 
deed, to be met with in an assembly where class interests and aristocratic influ- 
ence combine to paralyse moral energy, and to divert the minds of public men 
from the course of political rectitude. We have watched his conduct from first 
to last, and are prepared to affirm that it has exhibited a rare and unique con- 
sistency ; that it has even been a fault in Mr. Roebuck to have pertinaciously| 
refused to join in those party combinations by which great measures have usually, 
been carried ; that having set up for himself a standard of right, he has inflexi_ 
bly adhered to it, striving against all obstacles to reach his appointed goal. His 
whole life in sailigeneet bas been one certificate of sincerity. He is, however 
mistaken may be his views, a true friend and advocate of the interests of the 
poor, a hater of political cant, and a determined opponent of all class legisla | 
tion on unjust principles. He has stood up time after time, under a storm of 
disapprobation, to assert principles which he holds to be true, and which, if only 
for the sake of truth, ought to be argued ; although their advocacy was certain! 
to render him unpopular in the House of Commons. But the vigour and ability, 
with which for a long time he maintained his ground turned the tide of opinion! 
in his favour, until, however much his principles might be disliked, he began to; 
be regarded as one of those who ought to speak upon any given question, and, 
from whom some new, at least, if not sound, doctrine might be expected. It 
has been already said that he began by denouncing the Whigs as traitors to 
their popular principles. and that he has consistently adhered to this his first po-! 
litical declaration. His very first speech stamped him as a man of superior ta | 
lent as a debater, and secured for him a hearing at all times; of which he 
availed himself to advocate the cause of the people in their many social suffer- 
ings. He gave full fling to the democratic tendency of his mind, while at the 
same time, he infused a species of philanthropy into his exertions. Nothing, 
was too arduous for him. On one occasion, he stood up and presented a peti- 
tion from an individual unfortunately too notorious. Other members had re- 
fused to present it; but Mr. Roebuck believed that the party in question had 
been unjustly treated. and that was enough to induce him to take up the case. 
Even those who would have refused to present the petition respected his man. 
liness, for they were conscious that some men of that kind ought to be in par- 
liament, who would be bold enough to advocate the cause even of the outcasts 
of society. Mr. Roebuck also made a determined stand against the bills for 


* 


|a more substantial acknowledgment. He evidently did not understand the 
constitution of the House of Commons, or what a mountain of inert prejudice 
ithe adventurer has to cut through in order to clear the road to power. He did 
jnot see that there, as elsewhere, an apprenticeship must be served, that he who 
jwould fain command must frst learn to obey. Mr. Roebuck overlooked these 
conditions of success, and neglected to avail himself of the very favourable 
impression his first efforts created He thought to take the citadel by storm, 
but having rushed to the assault with madequate means, he failed to make an 
impression, and has only fallen back in the trenches. Not seeing how much 
his own arrogance, petulance, and splenetic indulgence m personality, have really 
jcaused his non-success, his mind has become embittered as well against indi- 
\vidual antagonists as against the members generally, who, he conceives, have 
not sufficiently acknowledged his merits. As his mind has become more jaun- 
diced, he has grown more bitter and more personal. His speeches have gradu- 
ally become the reverse of what they used to be—their faults more glaring, 
their merits more rare. ‘They now abound in assumption and egotism, only oc- 
casionally redeemed by vigour, and pointed language and thought. It is more 
than probable that Mr. Roebuck entered parfiament with hopes and objects that 
were not confined to mere personal advancement. A charitable construction 
of his conduct will lead us to admit that he looked on his mission as representa- 
tive of the people in an exalted light—that he saw in it the means of workin 
out great, and, as he believed, necessary changes in the polititical and socia 
condition of the country. His exaggerated opinion of his own powers led him 
to choose a line of action that was not likely to lead to a success commensurate 
with his desires. But the censure which he ought to attach to his own misma- 
nagement,he visits on those whom he assumes to be in a kind of conspiracy 
against the people; and we are therefore disposed te attribute much of the 
splenetic humour he displays, notto mere wounded vanity, stinted in its allow- 
ance of admiration, but also to a conviction of the moral unworthiness of those 
whom he insults by his arrogant impertinence —a conviction, mistaken perhaps, 
but still sincere. Certam it is, however, that the longer he has been in parhia- 
ment, and the more the disappointment of his ambition hasbeen brought home 
to him, the more his harangues have increased in virulence, while they have pro- 
portionately decreased in power. ; 

The favourable opinion expressed in the earlier part of this paper of Mr. 
Roebuck’s first efforts in the House of Commons has been rather the reflection 
of a series of favourable impressions produced at intervals during several years, 
than the result of a balancing of his successes and his failures, or of a critical 
analysis of his speeches. The more closely we look at his oratory fn detail, the 
more cause we sce to find fault with it—the more reason to regret that a want 
of modesty of spirit should have prevented Mr. Roebuck from submitting him- 
self, humbly and patiently, to that training which is necessary to success in any 
department of mental exertion, but more especially in the art of public speak 
ing, perfection in which depends so much upon minor accessories. Mr. Roe 
buck is a very disappointing speaker. His eloquence depends for its force more 


upon his earnestness, and a bold repudiation of conventional modes of address 


and moulds of expression, than upon any intrinsic value in the thoughts, or 
polish of the language. He trusts much to the impulse of the moment, and to 


all appearance. does not give his speeches that preparation which even the first 


the Better Observance of the Sabbath; and the case of the Dorchester labour- jorators of the day find to he necessary. His mind is not so well stored with 
ers found in him an earnest and able advocate. It is to his honour that he does information, nor his oratorical powers so we}l trained and disciplined, as to make 


not, as some of his compatriots do, wait till a subject is popular, before he takes 
it up. A natural restiveness of temper, and an unconquerable love of justice, 
which he would secure even at the peril of social convulsion, urge him with an. 
irresistible impulse to act upon what he conceives to be the abstract merits of 
the case, with which he will not allow expediency to interfere. Of course, this 
spirit sometimes carries him into extremes, and betrays him into wild defiance 
of constituted authority ; but those who would be the most likely to sbrink from 
these extravagancies of an earnest mind cannot refuse to respect the upright-| 
ness which sustains Mr. Roebuck against unconquerable prepossessions in the 
minds of certain classes, and renders him, in respect of many subjects, a mode} 
of that very scarce character—an independent member of parliament. 

It is worthy of remark that Sir Robert Peel, who is, perhaps, the most steady 
observer of all new comers in parliament, and who readily appreciates and fos- 
ters ability, very soon began to notice Mr. Roebuck. As early as the year i834, 
he took the trouble to answer, specially, a speech of Mr. Roebuck’s in favour, 
of free trade. This was to be regarded at once as a condescension on the part 
of Sir Robert, and as prima facie evidence that Mr. Roebuck was making way 
in the House. On many occasions, subsequently, Sir Robert Peel, more than 
any other party leader, has shewn a disposition to pay a degree of deference to 
the opinion of Mr. Roebuck, a compliment which has not been lost on the ever: 


this a safe course. Ashe is anintemperate man, liable to be drawn by the 
slightest interruption away from his main theme into personal altercations, he 
is still more open to the risk of not being able to preserve that self-possession 
which is absolutely necessary to an accomplished orator. An almost necessary 
consequence of this reliance on resources whichare not always at command is, 
that Mr. Roebuck, however well informed he may be upon the subject, or how- 
ever strongly he may feel upon it, is just as likely to break down as to achieve 
a success. We have known him to rise at the most critical and exciting period 
of a great debate, when he has intruded himself on the attention of the House, 
to the displacement of the heads of either party, when there was, perhaps, a 
gener il fechag that he was piesumimy too much thus to stand in the way of a 
jpolitical manuesto or of adivision But still an mdulgence has been extended 
to hun because of his origmal position. He has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him to commence a speech, in which he has, perhaps, dash- 
ed with a bold and vigorous hand into the very core of the subject, ho ding the 
real question at issue up, for the first time, to the attention of his audience, 
cleared of all fallacies mfused into it by previous speakers. To all appearance 
he is carrying the House with him. Repeated cheers hail his terse and well. 
pointed propositions, and his presumption 1s forgotten iu the able exposition he 
makes of his case. But, suddenly, he says something which provokes an ironi- 
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cal cheer, or asneer, from some opponent. ‘This stings his @mour propre, and jand now lowered to so feeble and inarticulate a whisper as to be scarcely audi- 
off he starts, on the instant. into personality, sometimes uttering, without ade-, ble even to his next neighbor ; wnagine, too. the conceited air of invincibility, 
quate provocation, unendurable insults and aspersions on character. From that |the impotent attempts to express scorn, while rage alone is uppermost in the 
moment his speech, so auspiciously commenced, becomes a failure. His infirmi- |mind, the sarcasin enfeebled by spite, the irony arrested by chuckling self-ap- 
ty of temper once touched, he becomes an altered man There is no longer: proval, the mysterious threatenings. the awful annunciations of nothing, the 
vigour, sense, argument, or even coherency, in what he pours forth. Yet he |puerile denunciations of every one, the waspish, snarling recognitions of the 
has not the discretion tostop, but makes a long, rambling speech, full of feeble slightest intercuptions,even though of the most friendly character ;—and you 
repetitions of what he has so forcibly put, or offensive personalities, or outra- have some idea of the aptness and truth of the epithets so aptly applied to his 
geous defiance of the growing disapprobation of his hearers, until, at last, he oratory by Mr. Disraeli, when he twitted him with * Sadler's Wells sareasms” 
fairly tires out their patience, and his display, which, at his commencement, had jand “ melodramatic malignity.” Phe longer Mr. Roebuck continues in par- 
brought him honour and respect, ends by his being covered with ridicule and jliament, the worse he scems to grow Once these exhibitions were rare excep- 
contempt. tions, occasioned, and even justified, by provocation, and the main body of his 

The same neglect of due preparation, and the infirmity of teraper, which thus speeches was such as to repay his hearers for the trouble of listening, whilst they 
serve to bring a whole speech to so lame and impotent a conclusion, produce reflected honor on himself. But now, all his errors are multiplied, while the 
an effect very similar in the materiel of the speeches themselves. For wantof qualities which redeemed them are becoming more and more obliterated. If 
a little care his sentences are almost always imperfect. Aiming constantly at an |we look back to the last session of parliament, we shall find his faults exhibiting 
antithetical style, he foils himself, and provokes comparisons, by not having train- jthemselves in an increasing ratio. In the face of such a steady and progressive 
ed his mind into the channels of thought which alone will produce that decline, there does not seem to be any sound reason to hope for better things in 
style with effect. It is not so much a slovenliness, the result of an indifler- | future. 
ence, as a gross failure, after a deliberate attempt. He is thus a very provok- ! 


ing speaker. Even inhis best moments, when you are led on from point to point | if 
in the expectation that the next will be something superlatively good, you are | A PORTRAIT OF LAMB. 
BY T. HOOD. 


mortified on reflection to find to what little purpose your attention has | ’ ; - 
been occupied, and what a small amount of that tedious and ambitious | There was nothing of Sir Oracle about lamb. On the contrary, at sight of 
harangue is worth remembering. Mr. Roebuck has a didactic style of speaking. 2 Solemn visage that “+ creamed and mantled like the standing pool,” he was 
which also beguiles his hearers, until too late they find that this teacher of men the first to pitch a mischievous stone to disturb the duck-weed. « He was . 
has really nothing to teach. He seems ever on the very brink of success. At 0Y-Mman,” as he traly said of Elia; « and bis manners lagged bebind his years. 

each portentous pause, when he seems to have gathered up his strength, you He liked to herd with people younger than himself. Perhaps, in his fine gene- 
expect to hear some aphorism, some great political truth ; but as often you are ralizing way, he thought that, in relation to Eternity, we are all contemporaries. 
diappointed, cheated with some pompous but feeble piece of commonplace, However, without reckoning birthdays, it was always “ Hail fellow, well met 


ridiculously small as compared with the reflection, or the premises which usher and although he was my elder by a quarter of a century, he never made me 
it in. The head may be of gold, but the feet are of clay. In like manner. feel, in our excursions, that I was * taking a walk with the schoolmaster.” I 


there is a want of coherency and sustentation in his explanations of political remember, in one of our strolls, being called to account, very pompously, by 
principles or theories. A little care, a little modest pupilage to experience, the proprietor of an Enfield Villa, who asserted that my dog Dash, who never 
would make that clear and strong which is now confused. vague. and feeble. You hunted any thing ne) his dog-days, had chased the sheep ; whereupon, Elia taking 
see that the mind of the speaker has not been really brought to bear upon it. Jr the dog's part, said very emphatically, « Hunt Lamis, sir? Why he has never 
is clear that he wants to be a philosopher, bat has not the enduring patience hunted me ' But he was always ready for fun, intellectual or practical—now 
necessary to constitute him one. He is also tooready to grapple with every helping to pelt D se ae ° modern Dennis, with puns ; and then to per- 
subject that comes before him, whether he understands it or not. This leads suade his sister, God bless her! by a vox et preterea nihil, that she was deaf 
him to talk on so many questions. that he cannot render himself perfect on anv. *8 40 adder In the same spirit, being requested by a —- schoolmaster to 

There is an affectation of simplicity in his reasoning, but as his mind is by no take charge of his flock for a day, “ during the unavoidable absence of the 
means fertile, he constantly reproduces the same views ; and this reiteration, Principal, he willingly undertook the charge, but made no other use of his 
which is intended to simplify and to impress more strongly the mind o7 the hear- brief authority” than to give the boys a whole holiday. . . . . . How 
er, leads to an involvement which brings about quite the contrary result. When any of such pleasant reminiscences revive in iy memory. whilst thinking of 
he first appeared in parliament, there was great originality in his style, end es- 9. like secret writing brought out by the kindly warmth of the fire. But they 
pecially in his choice of language. But of late he has falien into the use of many ‘Must be deferred to leave me time and space for other attributes—for example, 
of the established forms of speech among debaters, which are too often only a |S charity, in its wildest sense, the moderation in judgment which, as Miller says, 
refuge from unbecility of mind and poverty of language. [t is observable thar & * the Silken String ranning through the Pearl Chain of all Virtues.” If he 
he pushes this conventional phraseology to its extreme limits, with a degree of intolerant of any thing it was of Intolerance. He would have been (if the 
pedantry strongly characteristic of a litle mind. Among the vices of lus style foundation had existed, save in the fiction of Rabelais) of the Utopian order of 
of speaking is a habit of dogmatic assertion, persevered in without modesty, Mhelemites, where each man under seriptural warrant did what seemed good 
either of mind or manner. A constant egotism destroys the syimmetry of his his own eyes. He hated evil-speaking, carping, and petty scandal. On one 
speeches by displacing abstract reasoning on the question at issue, or decla. OCC*S!0n, having slipped out an ieee dote, to the discredit of a literary man, 
mation which might mfluence the feelings; and the irritable temperament we <9FlNg 4 Very confidential conversation, the next moment, with an expression of 
have already described still farther distorts and deforms Ue products of his mind. *®HI0FSe. for having impaired even my opinion of the party, he bound me solemn- 
For a man so ready to attack, it is wonderful how impotent he is in defence. '¥ '° bury the story in my own bosom. In another case he characteristically 
Blind with rage he strikes abot him, right and jeft, and 1s unable to defend him- °! uked the backbiting spirit of a censorious neighbour. Some Mrs. Candour 
self, because, in his fury, he does not see his own vulnerabie points. His dot, telling hin, in expectation of an ill-natured comment, that Miss —s the teach- 
intemperate passion, runs away with lus jadgment. You see that he has goi er at the Ladies’ School, had married a publican ; “ Has she so!” said Lamb, 


hold of a capital idea, which a master mind, or even ay imferor capacity, coo! * then I it have my beer there '"’ y 
and collected, would work into a powerful sarcasm or a happy retort: but he is AS to his liberality, im a pecuniary sense, he passed (says Lamb of Elia) with 
so distempered with vindictive fecling. is in such haste to wreak his vengeance *°™® people. through having a settled but moderate income, for a great miser. 
on his adversary, that he applies the match too soon, and the explosion harms And in trath he knew the value of money, its power, its usefulness. One January 
himself more than anybody eise. In this respect Mr. Disraeli is far his superior. night he told me with great glee, that at the end of the late year Ite had been 
With the sane disposition to attack, the same love of personality, the same ob tb!e to lay by —and tremos proceeded to read me a serio-comic lecture on the 
livions inclination to gratify private animosiiy through the medium oi public de- ‘©** of + Keep ——_ hands out of your Pocket Phe troth is, Lamb, like 
bate, he has the advantage of Mr. Roeiuck mm his imperturbable self possession | Shakspeare. in the universality of his sympathies, could feel, protempore, what 
However exited may be his feelings, or however bitter his resentments, he never jbelonged to the character of a Ciripe ~all. The reader will remember his Capie 
loses his temper. He utters his sarcasms at white heat tal uote in the “ Dramatic Specimens,” on « the decline of Misers, in conse- 
Mr. Roebuck’s manner of speaking is unique and original, without being Teree of the Platonic nature of an affection of Money,” since Money was re- 
agreeable. He is earnest and violent, without being impressive. He labours presented by * flimsies” instead of substantial coin, the good old solid sonorous 
under great natural disadvantages. His appearance is not prepossessing, nor doilars and doubloons and pieces of eight, that might be handied, and hugged, 
has he any of that fascination which invests some public men with an irresistible 24 rattled, and perhaps kissed But to this passion for hoarding he one day 
attraction, and propitiates favor even before they open their lips. Mr. Roebuck erage a new origin. * A Miser,” he said, “ is sometimes a grand personi- 
is small, evea diminutive in stature, and he has not those symmetrical proper. Cation of Fear. He has a fine horror of Poverty. And he is not content to 
tions which, in some little men, supply the want of height. Continual ill health keep Want from the door, or at arm's length ; but he places it, by heaping 
adds to an appearance of feebleness which not even his mental energy and aec- wealth upon wealth, at a sublime distance !” Such was his theory : now for 
tivity are sufficient to neutralize. lis voice is also feeble. it has a harsh, his practice. Amongst his other guests you occasionally saw an elderly lady, 
sharp sound, like that which you will often hear from persons of a confirmed ill formal, fair, and flaxen-wigged, looking remarkably like an animated wax doll, 
temper. His face bears a soured expression, and if a smile ever finds its way to. = 84 She did visit some friends, or relations, ata toyshop near St. Dunstan's, 
the mouth, it is the smile not of good humor, but of irony or sarcasm. A When she spoke, it was as if by an artificial apparatus, through some defect in 
livid paleness of complexion may be the result of ill health, but it is her palate, and she had a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occasioned— 
more likely to be the consequence of habitually indulging a splenetic disposi- |what would Hannah More have said by running down Greenwich Hill! ‘Thie 
jantiquated personage had been Lamb's schoolmistress ; and on this retrospec- 


‘tive consideration, though she could hardly have taught hi h 
His exhibitions in parliament, even his most successful ones of late years. pre- |) 1** . >a © ardiy hi aught him more than to read 


sent a melancholy spectacle of deceased vanity and overrated powers. Conceive his native tongue, he allowed her, in her decline, a yearly sam, equal to—what 


the sort of person we have described, always ill attired, sometimes culpably * iall J say !—to the stipend which some persons of fortune deem sufficient for 
slovenly, sometimes extravagantly over dressed, taking up a prominent part in the active services of an all-accomplished gentlewoman in the education of their 


the House, from which he continually lays down the law to his Radical associ- children :-—say, thirty pounds per annum ! 


ates around him, who usually repay his arrogant interference with coutemptuous, 
emiles ; conceive him keeping up a running commentary of ironical cheers, su _, 
perciilous smiles and theatrical gestures on what is going forward in the House, 
and attracting attention, which does not always take the shape of pity, towards 
the absurd attitudes and contortions into which he puts his diminutive person ; 
conceive him, thus, by involuntary pantomime, let out the conceit and self-suf- 
ficiency of his disposition, rising to address the House, with a full conviction 
stamped on his countenance that he alone, ofall men there, can grapple with 


Such was Charles Lamb. ‘To sam up his character, on his own principle of 
antagonizing, he was, in his views of human nature, the opposite of Crabbe ; 
in Criticism, of Gifford ; in Poetry, of Lord Byron; in Prose, of the last 
new Novelist ; in Philosophy, of Kant ; and in Religion, of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
| 
| RANSOMS. 

__ During the middle ages, a lucrative species of commerce was carried on in 
‘the ransom of captives taken in battle, or seized on journeys, which, in our 


the subject before them—that he alone can extract wisdom from it. Remein | times, commercial as they are, is wholly unknown. Before the use of gun- 
bering all that we have said about his arrogance, his petulance, his needless re- powder, the fame of personal prowess in fight was ardently sought, and the sys- 


titions, and his outbreaks of passionate violence, imagine him confronting the 
ouse, his head, while he is standing, scarcely standing above the level of those 
of others who are sitting around him, his arms swinging about with convulsive 
energy, now stretched downward towards the floor, and now pointed horizontal., 
ly across the House, his voice elevated to the highest pitch of its little capacity, 


‘tem of warfare then pursued afforded many opportunities for the acquirement of 
such fame. Bodily force was the only force wielded in the battles of those 
days; and the desire to obtain distinction by its heroic exercis@ necessarily 
caused the leaders of an army to be much exposed to danger and to capture. 
;Many distinguished prisoners were accordingly taken by the victors in battle, 
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and om ae ye peasant to their — or their neh until a sum of the armour, all blood-stained, which the bishop had worn in battle, to the popes 
mone een paid as their ransom. e amount varied according to the |and asked him whether he knew the dress of his “dearly beloved son.” e 
rank of the prisoner. For kings most exorbitant suins were always canted | pope thereupon declared that, as the bishop had relinquished the warfare of the 
A regular acknowledged source not only of revenue, but likewise of taxation. cross for that of the sword, he must stand the consequences. The bishop was 
was thus maintajned, which was felt as a most grievous burden in the countries ultimately released on payment of 2000 marks. : 
where the ransom had to be raised. So regular and necessary did the systemof — }¢ fel] to the lot of Edward III. of England to have two royal captives during 
ransoming become, that, by the feudal law, the vassal was bound to contribute jy). reign, and to receive considerable suis as their ransom. At the battle of 
very largely to the rausom of his lord. It seemed so essential that provision Noyilie’s Cross, fought near Durham five hundred vears ago, namely on the 
should be made for the redemption of royalty, that when many exactions of the 17th of October 1746, between the English and the Scotch, the latter were de- 
English kings were relinquished, the power of taxing his subjects for lis ransow) feated, and thew king. David il., taken prisoner while “ fighting most gallantly, 
was retained. The fourteenth article of Magna Charta declares that 09 and badly wounded, by,” says Froissart, “a squire of Northumberland, named 
seutage [or military service, which was often commuted for money] or aid shal! |john Copeland, who, as soon as he got him, pushed through the crowd, and 
be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the common council of our kingdom, ex- ‘with eight other companions rode off. and never stopped until he was distant 
cept to igs our person, and to make our eldest son a knight, and once to from the field of battle about fifteen miles. He came about vespers to Ogle 
meee ee. & dest daughter; and for this there shall only be paid « reasonable ‘Castle, on the river Blythe, and there declared that he would not surrender his 
aid.” ‘The insecurity of travelling during the middle ages, and the little regard) prisoner, the king of Scotland, to man or woman, except to his lord the king of 
in general paid to international law, rendered such a provision still more neces- England.” Edward was then at Calais; but his queen, who “had remained at 
sary. We find numerous instances in history of persons of distinction being Newcastle” during the battle of Neville’s Cross. sent to Copeland, ordering 
seized while travelling, and retained captives, with apparently no other object, him to deliver u p his prisoner. But John positively refused to deliver his ca 
than the obtaining of a large ransom for their release. This want oi safety in-||tive to any one except to his sovereign, and to!d Queen Philippa that she might 
troduced another stipulation, never omitted in treaties of this kind ; namely, depend on his taking proper care of his ward, and that he would be answer- 
that the ransom money should be conveyed at the cost and risk of those Who) ‘able for guarding him well.” The circumstance was reported to King Edward, 
were paying it. who summoned Copeland to appear before him at Calais. The English squire 
In English history there are several cases mentioned of royal ransoms. ‘Ihe, \departed after he had + placed his prisoner under good guards in a strong castle 
circumstances connected with them are highly interesting, and place in a striking on the borders of Northumberland.” He was received with great favour by 
point of view the manners of the times, and the way in which the business of |Edward, who, after complimenting him highly, concluded by saying, “ You will 
then | now home, your to my wife ; by 
ichard I. was the only English king who was ever detained a captive in a neration, | assign lands as near your house as you can choose them, to the 
is ship was wrecked in the Adriatic Sea; and, in the hope of escaping detec- squire of my body and of my household.” en Copeland returned home, 
tion, “4 pursued his journey in the disguise of "a avin Historians differ a ies he assembled his friends and neighbours, and, in company with them, took the 
their accounts of the manner in which he was captured ; but it is certain that King of Scots and conveyed him to York, where he presented him, in the name 
he was seized by the Duke of Austria, who was obliged to give up possession the queen, = she 
of his prize to the Emperor of Germany. By him the “lion heart ” of Eng-| ‘fied.’ avid was conveyed to London, an ged in the Tower, and Queen 
land ane confined a ade i in we Hin ‘fortresses, and subjected to very. emcee ee the sea to Calais, where she interceded so effectually for the 
ignominious treatment. The emperor expected that he would receive a large Inhabitants of that town. 
sum from the English people as the ransom of their king, which he promised to} David was afterwards removed to the castle of Odiham, in Hampshire, the 
share with the original captor, the Duke of Austria. ‘remains of which are still to be seen about a mile from the small town of that 
During his captivity, Richard cheered himself by composing songs, some of name. Edward, being still engaged in a war with France, and greatly in want 
which have been preserved. One of these, as translated in Sismondi’s History lof money, sent commissioners to Newcastle to make arrangements for peace 


of Literature, thus begins :— ,and the ransom of David. ‘The commissioners of both realms agreed to a treaty 
bin on! k ‘'on the 13th of July 1354, in which it was, among other things, stipulated that 
the King of Scotland should be liberated on the payment of 90,600 marks. 


Unless with pain and bitterness of soul ; 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 

Whose, voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 

Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile ’ 


‘While the Estates of Scotland were deliberating on the ratification of this 
‘treaty, they were offered a large sum by France if they would resume war with 
England ; and « they readily adopted,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘at whatever 
‘Ifatnre risk, the course which was attended with receiving money, ‘instead of 
that which involved their own paying it.” The treaty was not ratified, aad 
The of his an {David's captivity seemed to be renewed. The English treasury was then so 
| greatly impoverished by the wars with France, &c. that Edward was obliged to 
It would have fared hard, indeed, with Richard if the Muse had been his last! ‘resort to a tax for six years of fifty shillings on every sack of wool sold in the 
and only consolation in captivity. The Muse did him little service, but the kingdoin, by which, it 1s related, he obtained a yearly revenue of more than 
“ treasures vile” of the people of England procured his liberty. ''350,000 marks. Many proposals were made by David for the recovery of his 
After much negotiation and intrigue, it was agreed that Richard should be liberty, but without suecess, until 1357. On the 26th of September in that 
set free, on condition that the Emperor of Germany received 100,000 marks, year, a full council of the prelates, nobles, and communities of Scotland was 
the Duke of Austria 50,000 ; that hostages for the latter sum should be delivered ; held at Edinburgh, to consider the subject of ransoming their king. In that 
and that the Princess Eleanor of Bretagne, niece to the King of England,| council seventeen towns were represented, of which number no less than four 
should be given in marriage to the eldest son of the Duke of Austria. Though! were in the county of Fife ; and the town which ts now the largest in Scotland, 
a mark is only two-thirds of a pound, yet in those days the value of money was |namely, Glasgow, was not represented at all. On the 5th of October, that 
much greater than it is now; that is to say, it purchased a larger quantity of ‘council agreed to the terms proposed by Edward ; and the bishops, nobles, and 
commodities and labour. So great did the amount of Riciard’s ransom appear, burgesses then assembled Sound themselves, thei whele property, and their 
that an old French historian, in writing on the subject, would not specify the /heirs, for payaicnt, in ten years, of the sum of 100,000 marks, as the price of 
amount, as he said he could not expect his statement to be believed. _ David's liberation. For the due performance of the treaty, twenty young men 
In England, the most active measures were adopted to raise the money. Taxes of quality, and among them the eldest son of the Steward, were to be given as 
were imposed by the authority of the great council of the realm, and most ri. |hostages ; and for further security, three of the great lords of the realm were 
gorously collected. ‘The land had been divided by William the Conqueror into |to place themselves in the hands of the English. Some delay in the payment 
about sixty portions, called knights’ fees, each of which was now taxed to the Of the money caused the amount 0 be inereased one-half, thus making it more 
extent of tweaty shillings. Many of the gold and silver vessels belonging to than the rarsom paid tor Richard of England. ‘This enormons sum was actually 
the church were melted into coin, and the Cistertian monks were compelled to faised, and every fraction of it paid in hard gold and silver. ‘The last payment 
give the wool of their sheep for one year, on the sale of which they mainly de- Wes made in 1383. 
pended for subsistence. Such exactions, coming immediately after the pay-)| Sir John Froissart commences one chapter of his “Chronicles” with the 
ment of large sums for the expense of the Crusades, created great dissatisfac- quaint remark, that « it often happens that fortune in war and love turns out 
tion and distress in the country. The people were, however, anxious to redeem inore favourable and wonderful than could have been hoped for or expected.” 
their king, whose warrior-fame had filled all Christendom. The citizens of ‘The good fortune of Edward the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers isa 
London contributed 1500 marks, and William of Scotland gave 2000. These) |striking illustration of Sir John’s sage remark. ‘The condition of the English 
payments made by Scotland rendered money in that country so scarce, that a previous to the battle appeared so hopeless, that John. the French king, expect- 
new coimage was made, which appears to have been debased, and to have led! ing they would make some sacrifice to be allowed to depart unmolested, wished 
to many dissensions. ‘to conclude a peace, on condition that the Black Prince, who commanded the 
By such means 100,000 marks were obtained, which, after various delays, English army, should surrender himself a captive. ‘ Historians tell us that the 
caused by the intrigues of Richard's brother, John, and his former “ companion French king was induced to propose these terms in the hope that the English 
in arms,” the King of France, for the continued imprisoument of the English jwould restore to him the town of Calais as the ransom of Edward. His offer 
King, at last opened his prison doors, and he was restored to his subjects on the as rejected, the English prince declaring that be would never allow the Eng- 
20th of March 1194 lish people to be at any expense or loss in ransoming him. The result was the 
The German emperor seems to have left the Duke of Austria to obtain jis battle fought on the 19th of September 1356, in which the French were de- 
share of the ransom as he best could. The duke, however. was mortally |feated, and John became a captive instead of a captor. 
wounded by falling from his horse near Vienna, and before he died he made a} The generous treatment which he experienced from the English is well known. 
will, declaring that the captivity of the English king was unjust, authorising the, He was lodged in the palace of the Snvoy, not far from Charing Cross, in Lon- 
sending back of the hostages, and releasing Richard from all ferther payment don: and it is related that “ there he was visited by the King and Queen of 
and all the other obligations of the treaty. His son and successor refused to |England, who often entertained him sumptuously, and afterwards were very fre- 
carrv this will into effect, and the thunders of the Vatican were necessary to quent in their visits, consoling him all in their power.” After he had been a 
compel his compliance. The Pope threatened to excommunicate him, and the prisoner in England for some years, the famous treaty of Boetigni was concluded 
Bishops of his own dominions refused to allow his father’s body to be buried jon the Sth of May 1360, in which it was agreed that, besides many solid con- 
until his orders were performed. ‘The young duke was constrained to obey ‘cessions to England, «the king of France shall pay to the king of England 
He therefore sent the hostages back to England, resigned all hopes of obtaining 3,000,000 of crowns of gold, two of which shall be of the value of an English 
a single mark, and, as the ungallant historian Rapin very coolly relates, * tind-| noble, whereof 600.000 crowns shall be paid to him or his deputies within four 
ing he had no great inclination for the Princess of Bretagne, the duke sent jcr months after the King of France shall arrive at Calais; and within a year fol- 
back also to England.” . lowing, 400,000 crowns to be paid at London ; and so every year 400,000 crowns 
—- the reign of Richard, a very curious case of ransom occurred. A/|to be paid there, until the whole shall be discharged.” “Many hostages for the 
certain Frengh bishop happened to be taken prisouer in one of the many skir-||fulfilment of this treaty were sent to London; among these were two of the 
mishes that were then constantiy occurring. His high birth, and other circum | |king’s sons, hie brother the Duke of Orleans, and many of the French nobility. 
stances, caused his ransom to be fixed at amost enormous sum. The bishop} Long and expensive wars had impoverished France, as they do all countries, 
applied for protection to the pope, who strongly intereeded for his ‘* dearly be-||and there seemed little prospect of such a sum being ever raised. Schemes of 
loved son.” The reply of Richard was characteristic of the times. He sent) all kinds were adopted to procure money. In the Universal History, it is re- 
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lated that John gave his daughter Isabella «in marriage to Gallas, the son of 
John Visconti, Duke of Milan, who purchased that princess at no less than 
600,000 crowns.” Another of his plans to raise money was permitting the 
Jews to return to France, and remain for twenty years. For this privilege they 
paid large suns ; but the measure was verv unpopular with the French people. 
Many of the cities taxed themselves, and the benefices of the clergy were, with 
the sanction of the Pope, laid under heavy contributions. The utmost difficulty 
was experienced in procuring money, and John was able, during his lifetime, to 
pay only 800,000 crowns Other articles of the treaty being unfulfilled. and 

obn either seeing that he would not be able to fulfil them, or desirious of en- 


tering into some new arrangement, resolved to return to his captivity in Eng | 


land. He was received more as a conqueror than a captive. As he came near 
London, “he was met by the citizens dressed out in their proper companies, 
who greeted and welcomed him with much reverence, and attended him with 
large bands of minstrels unto the palace of the Savoy, which had been prepared 
for him.” There were then in England the king of Scotland, who was there on 
a visit to Edward III., and the king of Cyprus, who had come with the view of 
procuring the aid of England against the Saracens. These two kings, as well 
as John of France and Edward of England. together withthe Black Prince, and 
many noblemen and others, were sumptuously feasted, in name of the citizens 
of London, by Sir Henry Picard, wine-merchant, then Lord Mayor, “at his 


house, which stood over against St. Martin's church, in a place called the Vin- 


try." Three months after his arrival in London, John was seized with a violent 
illness, of which he died. At his death, there were due more than 2,000.000 
of crowns of his ransom. His successor used every means to evade payment. 
all that England ever received from him was 300,000 crowns. He made great 
exertions certainly to raise the money, but it was devoted not to the payment of 
the ransom, but to preparations for regaining those provinces ceded to England 
in the treaty of Beetigni. The whole amount of this ransom was never paid ; 
and if it were not that such debts and such treaties naturally cance! themselves, 
it might be said that France is, at the present moment, England's debtor to a 


LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

The first time I saw Laman Blanchard, was in the summer of 1842, at 4 pur- 
‘ty at William Harrison Ainsworth’s. How well do [ recollect that pleasant 
evening —how indelibly are its varied incidents evgraven on my memory! Its 
quaint and shining pictures—the gay circle of friends around the festive board 
|—the illuminating wit, that, winged with laughter, ran like an electric flame 
from lip to lip of the assembled guests—the wild and merry quips and quiddities 
—the dear old jests, which are never the worse for repetition—the new ones, 
fine and sparkling from the mint of mind—and the claret crowned hilarity, un- 
restrained, joyous but polite. SK: 

The sun sank softly and beautifully behind the green hills that bound the wood- 
ed slopes of Kensal, as I walked from the trellised garden of an accomplished 
host, and contemplated, for the first time, a crown of new and thoughtful faces, 
with whose owner’s names I had long been familiar in the world of letters, 
and whom | had often longed to see, with all the impatience of youth, fresh frau 
dreams of poetry and imagination. There was our Amphvtrion himself ; still the 
jsame handsome fellow who had set London in a blaze of excitement, by the 
\wonder-working romance of Rookwood’—there was Robert Bell. the distin- 
guished author of « The Lives of the Poets,” «The History of Russia,” and 
more recently of «+ The Life of Canning,” which has all the charm of a fairy tale, 
with all the truth of historical narration—Shirley Brookes, one of the most ac- 
complished men in England, and the only one since Washington Irving, who has 
jcaught the exquisite beauties of Addison, the sweet and polished style glitter- 
ling all over with easy unaffected wit—and rivalled in his own delightful essays, 
ithe choicest spirit of Roger de Coverly ; others, too, of less note, but still emi- 
‘nent in the world of criticism, and wielders of the public opinion as it is direct 
ed by the review, the newspaper, or the magazine. The company had assem. 
\bled in our host's library, and were examining the forthcoming nuinber of the 
Magazine, then recently started, or admiring the vigorous etchings of Cruik- 
shank, by whom it was at that time illustrated ; or lounging, perchance, over 
\the books, the casts in bronze, or the folios of elegant prints, with which the ta- 


large amount, for the ransom of a king who lived four centufies before that me- ‘bles were thickly clustered, when a slight bustle in the hal! was followed by the 
morable day on which the French Convention declared royalty in France to be ‘entrance of a servant, who announced “Mr. Laman Blanchard.” The name 
abolished for ever. ‘|was well known to me ; and I felt no slight curiosity to see the poet and essay- 

The history of Spain during the fourteenth century presents many cases of Ist, whose writings. so oddly dashed with quaintness, humor, and worldly expe- 


ransoming. ‘The principal of these was that of James, the King of Majorca. rience, has afforded me relaxation after many a hard hour's work, over * Aris- 


His kingdom had been seized by the king of Aragon; and James, in his in-| tophanes,” or ** Faust,” or Daunte.” I was conversing at the time with Ains- 


trigues to regain it, found himself engaged in a war with Henry, king of Castile. worth, and we both went to meet the new visitor, who was at once presented to 
James was taken prisoner by Henry at Valladolid He was married to the me, and we shook hands In figure he was slight and simall, but tairly propor- 
Queen of Naples, who paid Henry 109,000 francs as his ransom. ‘tioned. His features were dark ; but it was that soft eastern darkness 
During these wars in France and Spain, the number of persons of noble birth | « Like the night 
‘taken prisoners was great, and many fortunes were made by the ransom derived | Of Orient climes and starry skies,” 
‘from them. There was far less difficulty in negotiating the ransoms of knights |_ , hi h bl h ; han the ble 
than of kings, and the business was conducted in an easy, brotherly manner belon alee: llieg uded rpe and 
Froissart relates that, after the battle of Poitiers, those who had taken prisoners, 
line in his countenance like a light ; and there was a flash in his eve, which at 


i ir | A 
asked them “ what they could pay for their ransoms without much hurting their | times nade him look absolutely beautiful. His hair, like his eyes and features, 


fortune, and willingly believed whatever they told them ; for they had declared |was also dark, and was as fine as silk, with a natural curl; and his entire appear- 


publicly that they did not wish to deal harshly with any knight or squire, that 
his ransom should be so burdensome as to prevent his following the profession 
of arms or advancing his fortune.” At this same battle a French squire from 


‘Picardy, named John de Helennes, was pursued by the Lord of Berkley, in, 


Monmouthshire, who was anxious to make the Frenchman prisoner. A combat 
ensued, in which the English lord was severely wounded, and after he had sur- 
rendered, John very touchingly said, »* I will place you in safety, and take care 


you are healed, for you appear to me to be badly wounded.” John kept his’ 
word, and in a year the Lord of Berkley was cured, and able to return home, | 


after having paid as his ransom 6000 nobles. With this sum John de Helennes 
was greatly enriched, and became a knight. Edward III. received 350,000 


x 
arles any. who was t 
crowes ae Ghe rencomn of Charles de Biot, Dube of Brittany. wh captured] cussion which, in ten minutes, made us as well acquainted with each other as 


and Germans, who were carrying on a private war in the north-east of France, if wo bed known and regarded cach other for as many year © oat tagether 
paid to two French lords the sum of 22,000 livres, the ransom of a knight whom 


in a skirmish with the English. About the same period a body of Englishmen 


they desired to obtain as their leader, and who might be literally said to have. 
been ** worth his weight in gold.” 

That great military hero, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, constable of France, had 
the bad fortune to be twice captured by the English. On the first occasion his 
ransom was fixed at 100,000 francs, a portion of which was paid by the King of 
France, and the remainder by himself. On the second occasion he was kept a’ 
prisoner for some time before any ransom would be taken, it being considered! 
impolitic to allow the French to have the benefit of his great military talents. 
Froissart relates the following conversation which took place between the Black 
Prince and Du Guesclin, and led to his being ransomed from his second capti 
vity -—* One day, when the prince was in great good-humour, he called Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and asked him how he was. « My lord,” replied Sir 
Bertrand, “! was never better. I cannot otherwise but be well, for I am, 
though in prison, the most honoured knight in the world.” How so '” rejoined 
the prince. “They say in France,” answered Sir Bertrand, “ as well as in 
other countries, that you are so much afraid of me, and have such a dread of 
my gaining my liberty, that you dare not set me free ; and this ts my reason for 
thmking myself so much valued and honoured.” ‘The prince, on hearing these 
words, thought Sir Bertrand had spoken them with much good sense ; for in 
truth his council were unwilling he should have his liberty, until Don Pedro had 

id to the prince and his army the money he had engaged todo. He answered, 
“ What, Sir Bertrand! do you imagine that we keep you a prisoner for fear of 
your prowess? By St George it is not so; for, my good sir, if you will pay 
100,000 francs, you shall be free.” Sir Bertrand was anxious for his liberty, 
and now, having heard upon what terms ke could obtain it, taking the prince at 
his word, he replied, « My lord, through God's will I will never pay a less 
sum.” ‘The prince, when he heard this, began to repent what he had done. It 
is said that some of his council went farther, and told him, “ My lord, you have 
acted very wrong in thus granting him so easily his ransom” ‘They wanted to 
break through the agreement, but the prince, who was a good and loyal knight,’ 
replied, « Since we have granted it, we will keep to it, and not act m any way, 
contrary ; for it would be a shame, and we should be blamed by every one for, 
not agreeing to his ransom, when he has offered to pay so largely for it as 
100,000 francs.” Sir Bertrand paid the money within a month; and as soon as 
he was released, he went to assist the Duke of Anjou, who was then besieging 
a town in Provence. | 


lance was eharacterized by a delicacy, a gentleness, a éhorough/redness of man- 
ner which one looks for and finds in an Arabian steed—all lightness, elegance, 
jand ease. His hands and feet too were small ; and his whole appearance was 


iso entirely prepossessing, that the sternest critic might well pause before he 
inflicted pain upon one whose entire nature seemed as soft and as gentle as « 
|woman's ; but who, nevertheless, was as perfectly free from any effeminacy oj 
[look or tone, or manner, as man can possibly be. After the usual compliments 
which follow an introduction between persons not wholly unknown to each other, 
'[ spoke to him in tones of high, but not overcharged praise, of some verses of 
his on the ** Characters of Shakspeare,” which [ held in my hand at the tune, 


and which [ had just read out of the Magazine ; and this at once led to a dis- 


at dinner ; and I could very soon see that without possessing any of the higher, 
or grander, er fiercer elements of genius—that wild and turbulent spirit, which, 
by a close observer can be beheld as well when the soul is in repose, as wheu 
it is fully aroused ; like the might and majesty of the ocean, which 1s discerna- 
ble no less in its moments of calm, than in its hour of unbridled fury--he was by 
no means an ordinary individual ; and that his intellectual powers were highly 
cultivated, and capable of producing no mean results in the peculiar department 
of literature through which his fancy loved to sport. What struck me most, was 
that exceeding kindness, that softness and unassumingness of manner which | 
think characterized Blanchard more than any literary man [ ever saw, Accus- 
tomed as | had always been, both from early reading, and, I fear, natural dis- 
position, to incline more to characters of a stern, epic, and unbending nature, to 
|.Eschylus, to Dante, to Swift, or to Mirabeau : and regarding with more enthu- 
jsiasm than T ought, perhaps, to boast of, spirits of this dark, and powerful, and 
jgigantic order, | was the more struck by the perfect contrast which was pre- 
sented to me by my friend's kind and accommodating disposition—by the sweet 
‘Shakspearian gentleness of thought, and word, and mind, which even if he would 
jhe could not conceal. There was about hun an exuberant good nature-—a toue 
of graceful charitableness for the errors and weaknesses of others—a distaste for 
/satirical comment or bitter observation, or just, though severe criticisin on the 
minds and manners of his contemporaries—-a sweet and beaming benevolence of 
lvoice and gesture, which to one who had known and tried what mankind real- 
ily are, and in the bitter school of experience, learned to despise, to pity, or to 
loathe them, appeared to be at first a mere affectation—assumed, like a robe, for 
the occasion — and intended by its wearer as a dress for certain times and sea- 
sons and companions, rather than for ordinary use. But this mistaken idea 
gradually faded away as Blanchard became better known. There was evident- 
ly, in his case, no hypocritical assumption of a virtue which he did not really pos- 
jsess. If his kindness were fanatical, it was at all events sincere. The natural 
\tenderness of his disposition made him tender, if not wholly blind to the faults 
and failings of others ; and had he adopted criticism as his profession, he would 


‘have made it a golden age for authors, but an era cf bitterness and brass for 
‘satirical readers ; for never was there a gentler censor than dear Laman Blan- 
‘chard ; and in his case—as in every other case it is sure to be (alas '. am I not 
i error? and has not the sentence slipped unheeded from my pen ')—virtue 


\was its own reward. He was, perhaps, the only literary man of the nt 


‘time, who was never involved in these disgraceful squabbles which are tor- 
_/ment of a literary life ; and he who was so forgiving a critic of the works of 


Edmund Burke spoke truly when he said “ the age of chivalry is gone ” Of jothers, received from others in return all that a writer so genially disposed could 


that age this system of ransoming formed a prominent feature, and the progress 


really merit or justly claim. What literary man of the present day could say so 


of society has rendered it certain that never. never more shall we behold the much, or of whom else but Blanchard could it be said 
slightest revival of a system that beggared countries to redeem their kings, and| The impression which Blanchard made upon me, on this occasion, was vivid, 
‘impoveri i considerable i 


families to buy back thew captive members. 


land I continued thenceforward to feel i 


interest about him Our 
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meetings were not, indeed, frequent ; for our set of acquaintances, was, with [paper proprietor, and that magazine maker ; yet, nevertheless, workings work- 
some exceptions, widely different. and his life was passed in constant employ-| ing, working on forever, honorably maintaining himself and his familv, not by 
ment. But whenever we did meet, our greetings were cordial in the extreme. ithe sweat of his brow—for ‘hat toil is light and wholesome —but by the sweat 
and the friendly feelings which from the first I had entertained towards him,|'of his mind, and memory, and soul, and heart, till all the energies of brain and 
were strengthened on a nearer and more intimate acquaintance. He was one) body finally gave way, and were neutralized by paralysis and insanity ; while 
of those generous, and quiet, and thoroughly honest individuals, with whom it! ‘around him on every side he beheld the rubbish of human nature, the base, 
is easy and agreeable to live. No affectation, no impertinent priggishness, no! abominable, crawling, sneaking. sycophantic villains, who make men at times 
repulsive or pedantic vanity, no small airs of literary pretension—which we so} almost disbelieve in a superintending Providence, winning their way on to wealth 
often meet in animals vegetating in the very lowest slopes of Parnassus, and in and station, and enjoying not only the comforts, but the luxuries of existence, 
such animals only—no vile or sneaking hypocrisy did he practise, nor any act of because they could command parliamentary votes, or wielded corporation influ- 
life unworthy of a gentleman or a cavalier. Falsehood and dishonesty, envy,| ence, or juggled election tricks, or pandered to the dirty ends of some dirty red 


malice, and all uncharitableness—those base and serpent-like passions, which) tape senator. whose sole ambition is pelf, and whose only god is the belly, for 
seem to thrive so comfortably in the hearts of the smaller creatures who crawl whose impure gratification he barters his sou]. Let any man reflect on these 
about Pindus ; from all these he was free ; by all or any of these his heart was) things, and within every man’s range of vision how numerous are the illustrations 
unpolluted ; and his soul was like a divine and noble temple, where truth and) of what I have just said—genius starving and blockheadisin and blackguardism 
candor, and white-robed virtue sat eternally enthroned. __ revelling in turtle and champagne ; iet him then reflect on the venerable and ever- 

This is high praise—a generous, perhaps an enthusiastic portrait of Blan-| to-be-venerated patronage which even the pettiest of German principalities bestow 
chard’s character. But who that knew him could quarrel with the warmth of. jupon its men of genius, the salaries, the pensions, the places, the distinguished 
the coloring, or condemn me for thus depicting this guileless, honest, kindly-| honors they receive ; and then let him, if he have only the ordinary feelings of 
tempered creature, whose heart was open as day to me!tingcharity, and who) |a man, curse the cold neglectful system of this empire, which, while it enables 
always had a good word for every man’s error, and a gentle apology for every |foreign beggars and vagabonds to roll in affluence, carelessly consigns toa life of 
man’s foible—who in the course of a long and most diversified career in litera-|,poverty, and a death of despair, the scholar, the poet, the critic, and the painter 
ture, never made, and [ am sure never deserved to make an enemy ; and who, —its Maginns, its Hoods, its Blanchards, and its Haydons. 


closed his eyes upon the world with the sincere regret of all to whorn his virtues) | That English literature, under this cruel and detestable svstem, has degene- 


were known, and the most lively sympathy of those who were acquainted with||rated, is degenerating, and rapidly sinking into disgrace, who will be so hard as 


him only in his writings. Had he been a man of a loftier order of genius—for todeny’' A cloud of novelists, twopenny-halfpenny essayists and feuilletonists 


it cannot be denied that to this he had no pretension—his virtues, doubtless, ||(we had no word in English to express what we mean, though we have men), 


would have been less, and his vices infinitely greater ; for the passions which, and magazine scribblers (quales ego et clurienus), and literary hacks, who ma- 
burn within the hearts of men who are impregnated with the true Olympic fire,|/nufacture fiction by the hundred-weight, and clever men, who exhaust their 


are of a wild, and overbearing, and unruly kind ; and as if conscious of the im-| mental wealth on newspapers and reviews—all these we have among us, be- 


perial nature with which they are associated, disdain to regulate themselves by| cause all these meet with ready pay from that great, shallow-headed patron, 
the ordinary rules which connect society together ; and hence it is that great) the “reading public.” But with which of our past literary ages could the pre- 
genius never can exist independent of the great passions, but frequently affords) sent dare to compete! Who will write history—and starve! Who will com- 
a subject for melancholy contemplation and solemn thought, perhaps sympa-| pose an epic— and famish ? Where are our great scholars and linguists?’ Where 
thizing regret. But Blanchard, if he was without this exalted species of soul) is our Jones, our Porson, or our Parr! Would the exquisite and myriad-vo- 
—as he confessedly was—happily, too, was without the strong passions that lumed learning of the first, in these iron times, recommend him to even the 
accompany it ; and his quiet life, unchecked by any fierce or fiery outbreak of paltriest of professorships, if he could not command a vote for one of our stupid 
the spirit, affords a pleasant, though probably nota sublime picture. ‘The career! members of parliament! Would their most perfect intunacy with the treasures 
of the man of superior soul may be compared to the headlong rolling of the of Greek erudition exalt the second or the third to any station commensurate 
Ganges or the Danube—grand, beautiful, majestic, frequently, alas ! devasta- |with their deserts' Have we not, indeed, in our own times seen the best, the 
ting and terrible But the life of Blanchard was like a sacred stream that) greatest scholar of his age starving in a miserable curacy, whilst Doctor Booby 
floats along in summer purity and calmness, irrigating in its course, lawns and) and Lawyer Pettifog drive to court in their own coaches, drawn by long-tailed, 
gardens, but never bursting from its placid bed in which it has for years pursued) 'silky-coated steeds! It is a disgrace to the age that these things happen; and 
its unvarying way. Who shall say by which of the two mankind is more bene-, it is still more disgraceful that the men of letters do not unite in deerying those 
fitted ' Or who will deny that though that airiest and most sickening of all) who still sustain the system. low wumerous are the instances we have all re- 
earthly baubles—popular applause—may more loudly accompany the first, and) cently witnessed of this condition of society. All the world knows, by this 
echo in his ears along his dizzy but terrible career, drowning, perhaps, for a time, how Maginn lived and died, how Hogg’s last inoments were passed, how 
brief space, the voice of conscience—that most terrible of monitors :—-who, 1| Hood's heart was broken. It was only the other day that Haydon, after forty 
say, will stand forward to deny that the course of the second. though less daz-| years’ unremitting exertion in the highest walks of art, cut his throat, to escape 
zling. is not more happy ; or, at all events—for happiness and life seem incon-)|the horrors and the degradation of a gaol. Sheridan Knowles, the honest, the 
sistent—less marked by wretchedness and war than that of the first ’ Great) kind, the geucrous, is struggling with the difficulties of existence. Is this sys- 
genius is almost always a curse rather than a blessing ; the misery that attends; tem to continue forever! ‘The fate of Blanchard, it is to be hoped, will attract 
it, like a shadow pursues it onward to the grave ; while talent of the ordinary |lsome sympathy for the victims who perish under such a studied exclusion from 
kind, or that which is somewhat above the ordinary standard, is most generally) honour and emolument. It is maimly with this object, indeed, that [ have writ- 
happy and peace-giving _ It is attended by no splendid triumphs, but neither is| ten this paper at all. But what sympathy or support do literary men deserve 
it bowed down by miserable reverses ; and the annals of English literature, at! from others, when they will not themselves unite in driving the system to shame, 
all events, prove, that to men whose position in the republic of letters is the |and pursuing to the death whatever minister 6r ministry will still continue to 
highest that that republic can afford. happiness was a thing entirely unknown ; uphold it. But | have delayed too long from the subject more immediately be- 
while to the second order, with some exceptions, to be sure, a fair proportion! fore me, though the reflections in which I have indulged arise naturally out 
of the conveniences of life was providentially allotted, while discontent and dis | of it. 
cord stood glowering aloof. i} Samuel Laman Blanchard was born at Great Yarmouth the 15th of May, 
But while I draw this contrast between the different fates that attend genius||1803. ‘Two years afer his birth, his father removed to Southwark parish, in 
and mere talent, I do not wish it to be supposed that the career of Blanchard,|/Loudon, and there established himself in the business of a painter and glazier. 
who, without much of the first quality had a considerable quantity of the last, The education which he gave his son was respectable. We are told something 
was one of unmixed bappiness. Would indeed that it had been so. But his about his having been the head Latin scholar at the school to which he was first 
melancholy end proves, if any proof were wanting, that his life was checquered| sent. He may have been so; but Blanchard’s knowledge of the classics could 
deeply with grief ; and those who knew him best knew that there were times) have been cosaprised in a nut-shell. His Latin was small, and his Greek was 
when he sank under an accumulation of extreme mental misery. How, indeed, | still sinaller ; and to his credit be it spoken, he never made the least pretensions 
could it be otherwise ! He followed that condition of life which, more than|'to the possession of either the one or the other. His own merits are a sufti- 
any other, in these countries, seemed fitted for affliction. I mean that of the} cient recommendation of his name, without adding to them the very question. 
fessional author. “ Oh for oblivion and five hundred a year !” said poor L | able praises of a skill in classical lore. ‘Those who knew him, and were most 
EL, herselfa melancholy and heart broken instance of this * idle trade,” as capable of judging, know that he could not, strictly speaking, be called a classi- 
Pope wisely called it, and the envenomed slander that attends it. [t is unreason-| cal scholar ; and there are letters of his extant which disclaim any wish to be 
able to suppose that Blanchard himself, notwithstanding all his proud, ambitious regarded as such. 
dreams of literary sway, more than once re-echoed the sentiment of his idolized|, He was placed in a proctor’s office at an early age ; but Kirk White was not 
friend ? But wishing for wealth never secures it, except in fairy legends. Cast) more unsuited for the desk of an attorney than Laman Blanchard for the dry, 
early in life upon his own resources, brought up to no profession, but with con-| ‘dull routine of Doctors Commons. His natural genius and the education which 
siderable natural abilities, Blanchard must have been either a man of letters, or he had received, gave him the tone and feelings of a gentleman, and he could 
he must have starved in the streets. Unhappily for himself he preferred the} but little endure either the drudgery or degradation of a clerkship. He re- 
first. Had he at the onset wisely succumbed to the last, he would have spared ‘solved to try the stage, and made his first appearance on the boards at Margate. 
himself some twenty years of unremitting toil and anxiety, and sunk into the Whether he succeeded or failed, we have no means of knowing ; but he left 
ve, young, uncared for, and unknown, it is true, but unaccursed also by the’ the company in a week, and trudged back to London on foot, like a true player 
) weet Canaan 2 afflictions of life. His destiny, however, required to be fulfill- or a real poet, without a farthing in his pocket. He attempted at this time to 
ed. What will be, will be. An author working for his daily bread—God help drown himself, off the steps of Westminster Bridge, in consequence of a quar- 
him ! he was fated to become an author, and an author accordingly, he became.) rel with his father ; but was prevented by his friend, Mr. Buckstone, with whom 
How vividly I can now picture him before me-—the soft and original beauty) he was lodging. It was, probably, at this very period that he wrote his « Son- 
of his eye, glittering with spirit, soul and gentleness, radiating with all the kind- net on Reading * Werter,’” which seems so remarkably to display the morbid 
ly emotions that arose within his honest heart—his slight, active figure—the tendency of his thoughts to suicide, and almost to pre-figure, as if prophetically, 
busy but perfectly gentlemanlike air which he always carried—the ever ready) the fate by which he afterwards perished. 
anxiety to oblige, more ready to offer services than to delay until they were so- | ‘* How shall an earthly judge presume to call 
licited—the prompt postponement of his own important business to the heed-_ The impulse of another’s action, guilt ? 
less, and perhaps futile, interruptions of others— the undeviating desire to grat-_ That blood hath wak'd it which by it is spilt : 
ify the shghtest wishes of those whom he honored with his friendship—the man-| Noue—not the hoariest sage—inay tell of all 
ly and independent, and entirely honorable, station in letters which he always The strong heart struggles with before it fall. 
maintained himself, and always wished his literary brethren to maintain likewise, And if o’ermastered, who shall witness how, 
—the complete sincerity and truthfulness of his character, and his noble, inde-|| Or stamp disgrace upon a martyred brow ? 
ndent spirit, in an age when literature prostitutes herself at the shrine of) The judge himself should be a criminal. 
ammon, and offers up her choice and virgin treasures to the golden despoiler. O, ve of monkish hearts—cold, passionless, 
How vividly all these recollections rise up before me, and cloud my eyes. How, ‘Turn from these leaves, nor shed a single tear 
strong must be the indignation of those who reflect on the present degraded state | On all the burning sorrows they express ! 
of literary men in these great countries, when they consider that it was such a_ For me, I find my mind's strange mirror here—- 
man as this who was obliged from day to day, rising early and retiring late, to, The glass of my own secrets ; and time’s token 
work for his bread with the patient. persevering toil of a dray horse, to run about Must dull my brain when memory finds it broken. 
from printing office to printing office, sudject to the vulgar rebuke of this news-|| ‘ December 10th, 1824.” 
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On the 15th of February, 845, not twe ny years afer, the wuthero he dey we are going out of town; besides, your * lion’ 
sonnet cut his throat init? eat us.” 
Disappointed in his histrionic dreams, Blauchard turned his thoughts to weit |! +» Gory out of town !—where !” said Anster, who had just entered the room 
ing for the stage. He published some “ Dramatic Sketches.” Happily for hir|!with Waller. 


reputation, they are forgotten or unknown; his friends will do him no service ey Up the Rhine,” we replied ; * to that land whose poesy you have contrivg 
by republishing or alluding to them. To write a great tragedy requires geniu-) ed to reader intelligible in making yourself immortal ” 


of the loftiest kind. What Addison and Johnson failed to do. Blanchard couldé|| + You infernal humbug ” said the translator of Faust. 

scarcely have achieved. Every young poet, among other madnesses, think» hy || Nonsense.” sud the Ediror ; * he’s going to dine with me.” 

can write a tragedy; but it is not every one of thet yodless tribe that. like) Is the borer uk we inquired, meliciously. 

Blanchard, has the good sense to discover thit he is not able) To this distrus « Butterowk * | xishto beaven when you dofavour me with your com- 
of himself, indeed. he owed much of his success. Had he beeu silly enovg!| pany, you'd contine yourself te that, and then you wouldn't get so drunk as 


” 


accept it, he would have been irretrievably ruined as an author. A man cap 
retrace almost any false siep but that of having been damned on the stage |} + As Bacchus.” replied the Editor. 
That is a species of hell out of which there isno redemption ; it breaks a man's}; + Well, all the better reason for * going up’ the Rhine ; we can't well get 
heart within him forever. He never again has courage to adventure a voyage! drunk there.” 
with the Muses. ‘Ihe instances are obvious, and need not be cited. Blanchard’s||_ « | think,” said Anster, “some of the Rhine going down you, may have that 
experience of life was limited ; his knowledge of the passions did not extend tendency.” 
beyond that of knowledge of the passions as they exist in respectable port wine | «« Sprechen sic deutsh ?” said we, contemptuously. 

| 


to persist in writing a tragedy, and had he found a manager insane enough t Fs do 


drinking society in the city and suburbs of London. His imagination was no|| + Pooh, ‘tis easy enough to jabber a language ; but I should like to know 
epic ; he could not soar ke the eagle ; his mind had not fed on, and been co | where you learned German !” 


loured by the grandeur of the past. He probably had never read Plutarch in|) +* We were in the German ocean at all events, which is more than some of 
his life. Could such a man write tragedy ! Could he who, in one of his poems,|/our friends ean say.” 
calls his pen « Of course ; didn’t I know you'd be at sea in German,” said the doctor, 
« But a frail and bending reed, triumphantly rubbing his hands. 
Plucked by a most listless hand, « Well, we shall soon be * half seas over’ to Rotterdam. Any commands to 
Tn a waste and flowerless land, Lorrequer ?” replied we, moving towards the door. 
By the margin of a stream, ; * You're not serious ?” 
Where the idle eddies gleam ; * Quite,” we gravely replied. « The devil himself could not stand this 
Even as hopes within the breast, weather Good by, my boys ; heaven send you better manners.” 
Dazzling as they drop to rest.” « Stop !" shouted the Editor, catching at our coat tail—* where's the paper 
—could je, I say, hope to wing his heavenward flight iato the golden realms aes back ; 
where Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher. Massinger. Ford, Shirley. Leck <j sab aller, ** give me back the young lady’s article I sent you to 
Webster, and Marlow had disported, and from whence they still rule us with) | °°" We'lh cur with thet lest night. Fer the we came 


undying sovereignty! The notion is ridiculous. Blanchard prudently desisted, 
is Titanic c!imbings ; thrones ; andj 
from his Titanic c!imbings ; he left to the gods their palaces and thrones; and)" Oh, you !” cheated Waller. 


became sub-editor of The Monthly Magazine.—{ Remainder next weck.) ts I'll pay you off for that,” sung out the Editor 


| Leben sie wohl, old boy,” said we, edging ourselves out of the apartment. 
A SCAMPER IN THE LONG VACATION. | Hav ngsprung upona “ jarvey.” we reached our abode, packed coy port- 
BY GEORGE BRIEFLESS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. imanteau, and by five o'clock were steaming away to Liverpool with a fresh sea 


The voyage—Antwerp—Legend of Count Brobon—Origin of the name—The Pious Dym breeze blowing in onr face, and a “ heavy sea on,” leaving dust, smoke, noise, 
eg < ual mea of the stout old Burgher—Proecession of the Dominicans—} ‘law, literature, editors, printers's devils, and judges far behind us Our com 
Mechiin—Drussels, 

'\pagnons de voyage. a leathern conveniency, which had already been half round 

It was towards the close of the “ leafy month of June ;” the weather had the globe, and a favourite black pordie we bought some years ago at Heppen- 

become intolerably hot ; breath of air was not to be had for love or money. Ii ork, 

a hot Rew right tai face. hit | We tarried not long in London, for it has somehow lost its charm, and wan- 

breakf he Be. N © at our | dering about these places which in greener” davs were fraught with interest, 
reakfast, glancing listlessly upon * the frigid Saunders.” No news. excepti|.. found them, or to our eye at least they appeared, sadly changed. Though 

that several very respectable people dropped down yesterday in fainting fits.||).1:. ment was sitting, and the season still at its height, the park did 

in conseque of the extreme heat. We yawned fearfully. What was to be 

inc quence D > e yawn sariulty. at was ‘ito us the place it used to be. The crowd was neither so great nor so brilliant, 


comeof us? Dressing one’s-self was a nuisance—conversation a bore. Wel) 
were sick to death of dinners and routes. The * eterna! turbot and saddle of = Led fe 
mutton,” varied by the lamb and salmon, had palled upon ourtaste. The sparkle! ond D'Oreay g 
had vanished from the champagne ; and the claret had become nauseous. Even! venor- Ge passed “ the Duke” with ‘hie 
the Wenham lake ice had lost its charm. The bland attentions of improved him ; we never saw hin 

and lion-hanters—the inane politeness of town majors, and the sickly smile of|). sprucely and handsomely attired in a blue frock coat, white ~hang 


fading beauties, had alike ceased to interesi us. here were only two houses} |,, white tie,” and a glossy hat, and save that his step had become a little more 


in or near Dublin where we could dine with any degree of comfort (of course.||;.cije. he did not look a whit the worse fi y : 

é y deg . ’ or wear. We passed him by, and 
capagting eer own, for, like Lord Melbourne, we are too pleasant a fellow ever||— ining a crossing over which we knew his way would a canal to ote a 
to require a cook) : one was in that of a friend, who had a good ice house, and) ooo4 Jook. Ay, there he was, the glorious duke—that grey-haired, fresh-co- 
sundry big-bellied flasks of rare old Stemberger ; and the other was the editor’s.| (peg plain-looking, shaky old gentleman. Can that be he u whose breath 
where some of the coolest buttermilk we had ever tasted was to be had |/nung the issues of hie and death for thousands? Was it that beokon a, 
In short, the dog days were approaching. In the squares but a few solitary.|| whose accents we could scarcely catch, that thundered in the earthquake tones 
seedy stragglers were to be seen lounging round she bands, whose music had so} |o¢ victory, the memorable “ Up guards, and at them?” Was it he who over- 
lately attracted the hosts of fashion. ‘The promenade was deserted ; the ball | throw, one after another, the picked marshals of Napoleon, and at last the great 
room had grown thin ; the Dublin beauties did not look quite so well by the: chief himself We wonder does he ever muse alone, and at night. of th 
grey daylight, which would occasionally penetrate the windows, as they did bv! through which he has Whe the to hi di 4 
the blaze of chandeliers ; old maids were beginning to migrate towards Sandy-| Does he ever think of the of 
mount, Kingstown, and Dalkey ; and stout apopleetic gentlemen were beginuing!| nen who have fallen at his very side? Does he think of eo din ne th 
to think the country air would suit them better. We stro!led down our wonted|| : gate ou 


th to Court. The hall had waxed considerably thinner ; the of Wa- 
who deftly ply their traffic in that region of law and noise, had substituted) as much from his an the our of 
strawberries for their cakes, which jaded, greenish-hued legal practitioners Were the scenes through which be has gray 
devouring with singular avidity ; the library was nearly deserted ; Delany's! of time. still painted on the eye of memory ? or are 


snuff-box was empty ; the Chancellor had got almost through his list, and seem-| forgotten in the misty haze of the past, in the chaos of battles and sieges, of 


od to take a fenich atfacton im refasing movin with conte: the which, my bebe doesnot now remetber the very names Each 
listening with the air of a martyr to a protracted and wearisome cross-examina Cand of ‘whe 
tion by Counsellor O’Snappimup, and though too well bred to interrupt the! |® ‘ i 
volubility of counsel, was evidently longing for the * hour of six; the Ex-) “ They will soon be blotted from the things that be,” 

chequer was desolate—we had seen one of the barons that morning cantering!!and the man of iron frame, he who led them on to victo : 

ry, survives still. He 
along the beach at Sandymount—the Queen's Bench was so crowded, that a! has seen more of the horrors, and shared more of the glories of war than any 
policeman (we being in ae son ne a Seas As we wended our wearv| ‘man alive. He has his fill of all the honours this world could bestow ; un- 
way homewards, we pondered much upon what was to become of us. To \honnded wealth, unrivalled glory, titles, fame, riches—all the blessings with 
remain any longer in town was impossible. It grew hotter than ever. “ Wel which the poet's fancy could adorn old age— 
will go and lounge along she Rhine. or the Moselle, or the Danube, or some! 3 , 
other cool place.” said we, in desperation. Think of cireuit,” whispered Pru | “ Love, honour, obedience, troops of friends 
we held a jjare his, but we would give a trifle to know if he feels any satisfaction now at 
i r pole, trial t as} possession of them all, or if the knowledge tau ht by the experience of the 
Tice of old has come to him at last—that all is vanity and vexation of 

epg Pa spent. No we won't go circuit; they must get on as well | Filled by musings such as these we strolled across the Green park and down 
as they can without us this time. to the House of Commons ; that, at least, was not changed [t wasa night of 
Hurrah for the Rhine.” — el’s of the ry omy was 
, : : Pa ed. ere was the same crowd as usual of riderless horses, led by be 
Next morning, as we lounged into the little back parlour at D°Olier-street, * oms, of well- nied cabs, with diminutive ti ing « 
where “ who is familiar to all the lands of the earth—is hatched, _ 


there was the grave. intelligent-looking man, with the sharp, black eye, who pre || We met a senator with whom we had acquaintance, hurrying out with a 


sides over her destinies, looking as cool as ever. most disconsolate ex i i 
: pression ef countenance. We asked him what was 
« Good morning, Herr Irlander !”—for somehow, we can’t for the life of us)on. Oh! Peel ison his legs, announcing his resignation, and outbidding Lord 
tell why. that is the fe 8 pet name for us. Jobn in everything. but especially with regard to Ireland And so, thought we, 
« Good morning.” said we, sulkily enough. our dear country is still destined to be the cock-pit of political strife—the lever 


« Dine with me to-day at six; [’ve a‘ lion’ for dinner.” by which one party is ejected from, or another hopes to retain office. 
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The sultry glare of a July sun had mellowed into the softer beauty of a most lof their toilettes ; one was in the act of getting out of bed, another was chang- 
lovely evening as we arrived at London-bridge, where lay the Antwerp “ Pa-||ing a very important and indispensable portion of his dress, @ third was stand- 
kaidge” as Mrs. Gamp used to call it, and as the “ drat you, I wish vou was|'ing in his shirt and stockings, and as none of them had time to resume their po- 
in Jonas’s belly” of that worthy lady arose to our recollection, we could not help) 'sitions, they all remained exactly as they were, gazing with looks of horror, 
thinking of the pleasant fancy of a negro preacher whom a friend of ours once} and wondering what could possibly come next. ‘The rough voice of the cap- 
heard in the West Indies. He had selected for his text the history of Jonah :| tain at this moment was heard inquiring what was the matter, and on being in- 
bot instead of making the whale swallow Jonah, he made him swallow the) formed that it was suspected that Mr. Clarke had tumbled, or been washed 
whale ; and it having at length dawned upon him that he had got himself as| overboard during the night, he at once relieved our anxiety by asking, if it 
well as the whale into the wrong box, he concluded his discourse by saving.|.was a stout man with a broad-brimmed hat, and a grey shooting-jacket ; being 
“ Massa Jonah very fond of fish, gentlemen—very fond of fish, devil of a fel-| answered in the affirmative, he soon explained the mystery by informing us that 
low for fish, he.” he had been left behind at London Bridge. It appeared that after having got 
" The smoke of London soon lav behind us ; the forests of masts were spark-/ on board, he went on shore for some forgotten portmanteau, requesting the 
ling in the evening sun as we moved slowly down the river, the surface of|/captain to wait until he returned ; he, however, informed him that he could not 
which was just curled by a gentle breeze. * | possibly remain longer that ten minutes, as the mail bags were coming on board, 

“ Heavenly evening. sir,” said an elderly Cockney, attired ina full suit of) and that if he was not back by that time, he should be obliged to sail without 
shepherd’s plaid, we shall have a beautiful passage” him, and the time having elapsed, the steam was up, and the jolly captain had 


~ Alas ! his anticipations did not prove correct. for ere night fell the light wind) quite fo-gotten the whole matter. 
freshened into a stiff gale. and almost before we were clear of the river, the, It was our intention, having remained a few days at Antwerp, to proceed from 
“ Pakaidge” was pitching awfully. We remained on deck as long as it was) thence by Bruges and Ghent, to Malines, and so on to Brussels, from whence 
possible toenjoy the view. At last old England began to fade in the distance.| we meditated a walking excursion across the plains of Waterloo to Namur, 
the dim lights burning on the shore gleamed faint and fainter ; at length they| thence having proceeded by the banks of the Meuse to Dinant, to make the 
“| best of our way, through the Ardennes, by Rochfort and St. Mubert, to Lux- 


disappeared, and the broad heaving sea lay spread out before us. 
The commencement of a voyage, we have always thought, is by far the emburg, where we expected to find a diligence to Treves, upon the Moselle, 


pleasantest part of it—the bustle of the sailors—the arrival of breathless pas-/ down which romantic river we anticipated a most delightful sail as far as Cob- 
sengers, nearly too late —the stowing away of portmanteaus. and the diving lentz. A considerable portion of this route was of course impracticable to any 
down after missing hat-cases and band-boxes—the red faced captain standing on| sive the pedestrian traveller, so we made up our mind for some good stiff walk- 
the paddle-box, and shouting in a voice, whose tones rise far above all the hub.) ing 

bub ; these little varieties possess no slight degree of interest for us ; andthen|| It was late in the evening, after a very tedious passage, that we arrived at 
when we are actually in motion, when waving hands and flutiering handkerchiefs, Antwerp ; and as almost every one in these days of universal locomotion is fa- 


have vanished, the sparkling sea, the coo! and refreshing breeze, the happy and! miliar with the numerous objects of interest to be seen in this beautiful old city, 
| we shall spare our readers a description of them; but a curious Flemish book 


comfortable looks of people mutually congratulating each other upon the fine- ; 00 
ness of the weather, the probable length of their passage, and the respective! having fallen in our way, we hit upon a quaint old legend containing the origin 


merits of their sailing capacity. have all a certain charm for vs, but, alas, should) of the name of this city, which we trost we shall be pardoned for presenting to 


the wind rise, what a miserable metamorphosis ! Sallow, eadaverous, wretch- their notice. 

ed objects are all that remain of the jolly revellers of the previous evening, men|| There was a certain count called Brabon, who happened. one fine summer's 

who astonished you at the supper table. who smoked unknown quantities of evening, to be scourimg about the country, iu company with several knights and 
| gentlemen of the good city of Ghent, and in the course of their excursions they 


cigars, and imbibed tumblers of grog, which were not to be counted—all share! .g 

the common lot. ||arrived at a place where a quantity of reeds and sedges seemed to indicate the 
During the night the gale increased. and various uncomfortable noises issued, proximity of a considerable river. As Count Brabon had never been so far in 

from the adjacent berths—and the last sounds we heard as we sunk to sleep, his life before, and as it was extremely possible that among his accomplishments 

were the ceaseless pattering of feet upon the deck overhead, (how strange it, the difficult art of reading was not included, his topographical knowledge was 

is that there are some people who always will walk right above one’s berth !)| consequently rather limited than otherwise. A gentleman of the party, how- 

and the shrill call by some suffering passenger of -* steward.” lever, who had been a great traveller in his time, took occasion to mention that 


We awoke at five in the morning having dreamed that we were shut up in| he believed there was a large river or lake not far distant, which no one had 
lever yet or ever would attempt to cross, for the ferry was guarded by a very 


a wicker basket, which bright idea, we found, was caused by the creaking of! 
the timbers of the vessel. ; "| disagreeable giant, who insisted upon cutting off the right hand of every one 
“ Steward, whereabouts are we ?” | who wished to indulge his fancy by sailing upon the lake. Brabon, however, 
* Not in sight of land yet, sir.” | was by no means daunted by this intelligence, and as he rather liked anything 
|jin the shape of a shindy, he merely replied that he did not care a d— for all 


We tried to go to sleep again, but found it impossible, the noise was so tre-! 4 
mendous. We were aggravated too, past all endurance, by the sight of a) the giants that ever lived, and that he would make the passage, if it was only 


barometer, which, hanging in a sort of stand, right opposite our berth, kept for the fun of the thing. ‘The party, after some further hours of riding, having 
swinging to and fro ; first it would turn on one side, then it was nearly at right, arrived at the river side, prepared to cross over, when a knight appeared from 
angles, then it was upside down ; swearing at it was not of the slightest use, # large castle, and requested, with the giant's compliments, that Brabon would 
if we shut our eyes, it was still before us, and our head would at last have got) pay the usual toll by leaving his right hand behind him. Count Brabon an- 
quite light, had not our attention been attracted by an object of more interest| swered this message by flinging his glove in the face of the knight who had 
in the person ofa stout. elderly gentleman, who was making an attempt to shave brought it, and drawing his sword. He had scarcely done so, when the blast 

‘of a trumpet rang like thunder from the castle, and forth stalked a giant of pro- 


himself—no easy task in a rolling sea. //0 
He commenced his preparations on a most extensive scale, calling for hot, digious stature, completely armed, his eyes flaming with fury. There was no 


water ; he produced from an antiquated leathern case his razor and brush, and||making of lists or measuring of ground, for, without farther ceremony, to it 
having lathered his face with great vigour, he procecded to operate ; the vessel! they went at once, * tooth and nail.” The giant was not long in finding out he 
gave alurch and over went the little tin can which held the water, scalding the| had met with his match, for, to make a long story short, Brabon having com- 
stout gentleman's legs very considerably ; nothing daunted, however, to it he, pletely vanquished him, cut off his right hand, and his head into the bargain, 
went again, and having caught hold of his nose by the way of steadying himself, the former of which curiosities he flung away into the Scheldt, and so much of 
turned up his chin, and looked fiercely in the glass. Just as he applied the the river as it comprised in its descent, still belongs to the Counts of Bra- 


razor, another roil, and he staggered backwards, swearing awfully ; up, how-  bant. 
| Jt was just about this period that Julius Cesar was amusing himself in Eng- 


ever, he oe again, and with a look of great determination made another at- 
tempt, which proved equally unsuccessful—a tremendous lurch sent us right on' land by knocking over a few of the natives, and when he was tired of this sort 


the side, and the stout gentleman, after staggering about in a state of hopeless. of work, upon his return to Flanders, Count Brabon took an early opportunity 
ness, at length subsided into his cot, with the razor in such a position that it, of informing him what he had been about in the meantime. Julius was, of course, 
was a mercy he did not cut his throat. |'greatly rejoiced, and went immediately with Brabon to the Scheldt, where 
Shortly after this, we subsided into a gentle doze, and had slept for about an ‘when he saw the giant’s castle, he thought it would be a capital site for a town ; 
hour, when the steward awoke us to say, that a lady in the saloon wished to) and havingassembled his workmen, he built a city, whichhe blessed after a 
know if we should breakfast on board. | heathenish fasnion of his own, endowing it with certain rights and privileges. He 
«« Lady in the saloon,” said we dreamily, not for a few moments being able. also made Brabon a count of the holy Roman empire, and gave him an escut- 
to recollect exactly where we were—* lady in the saloon ?—we have no lady, cheon, vpon which was emblazoned a silver turret and two hands. The city he 
in the saloon—but if there is any lady who takes so kind an interest in our pro.) christened Handwerpen, which, in process of time, has been corrupted into its 
ceedings, you may give her our compliments and say, we shall be very happy present denomination ; and the Dukes of Burgundy have ever since been mark- 
to breakfast with her if she wishes it.” | graves of the holy Roman empire. 
The steward vanished, but returned in a few minutes. || There is another legend also, of a still older date, which we derived from the 
“ An't you Mr. Clarke, sir?” |'same source —-that of “the Holy Dympana,” who was the daughter of an 
“No,” replied we, “ our name is Briefless ” Irish king. Having taken it into her head to become a Christian, as far as it 
“ Why, sir, the lady says that forty-six was his number, and you being in')was then possible, she incucred the serious resentment of her royal parent, and 
forty-six, of course it was natural to suppose that you was he.” | her residence in her native country became at last so disagreeable, that she 
ot being much struck by the cogency of this argument, we made no reply, thought a change of air would be conducive to her health. And accordingly, 
until presently the steward returned again with a very terrified expression of one moonlit night, she left her father’s castle, in company with a certain pious 
countenance. | man, named Gubernus. They crossed over the sea, and arrived where Antwerp 
« Lord, sir, I have been and looked into all the berths, and Mr. Clarke is not now stands, from whence she removed toa secluded village called Gehele, 
in any of them, so the lady says, sir, that you must be the gent, and please, sir, where a chapel has since been founded by the holy Martinus. She remained 
she's coming herself.” , there for many years in pious solitude, until her royal parent, having at length 
Hardly had the steward returned, when, sure enough, in came a remarkably discovered her retreat, arrived one morning rather unexpectedly, and cut off his 


fat lady, blowing like a grampus, and evidently much flustered. Not wishing daughter's head, together with that of the pious Gubernus. 


to be disturbed any more, we covered our face with the bed-clothes—the fat The rich Gothic carvings, the quaint old roofs and tall chimneys of Bruges 
were sparkling in the evening sun as we entered that ancient and remarkable 


| 
| 


lady drew near. 
“There, ma’am,” said the steward behind, “that is number forty-six, town; and who that passes through its grass grown and deserted streets, and 
ma’am.” | gazes upon the splendid and gorgeous buildings, can fail to contrast the days 
“T'll teach you, sir,” exclaimed the fat lady, in the voice of a virago, “to of its prosperity and magnificence with its mournful and desolate appearance 
play your unfeeling, cruel tricks upon your unfortunate wife.” now! Rich argosies, laden with the costliest merchandise of European and 
As she seized hold of the bed-clothes which covered our head, we !ooked Asiatic cities, once thronged its crowded wharfs ; the traders of Lombardy and 
quietly up, and made as hideous a face as our lavghter would admit of ; and Venice displayed their bales of precious silks in its streets ; the consuls or rep- 
the lady having satisfied hervelf that we really were not Mr. Clarke, uttered a resentatives of eighteen different kingdoms vied with each other in exhibitin 
loud scream—* Oh he must have fallen overboard,” and dropped down fainting’ the splendour of their respective nations ; the Knights of the famous order o 
on the sofa. ‘the Golden Fleece, which was founded by Philip the Good, once paraded 
The scene, at this juncture, was a ludicrous one. The entrance of the lady, about in their splendid attire, before the glancing eyes of beautiful maiden 


‘4 suspended the operations of several persons, who were in various stages||the only interesting remains of the palmy days of that solitary city which still 
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‘ 
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survive in unabated splendour ; for there are bright eyes there still. All the jour entree ; a host of worshippers was bending down—thick clonds of incense 
rest is sadly changed ; and, save the rattling of an occasional omnibus, or the|'seemed to fill the building with an atmosphere o: inspiration Auda stream of 
passing of some solitary traveller, the streets are as silent as the grave. ‘brilliant light gleamed from the altar, upon whieh stood an image of the Virgin 
“ Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame, Mary, adorned with wreaths of flowers. She appeared arrayed as the Queen of 

The season of her splendour is gone by ; Heaven, covered from head to foot, with a blue m ctle gemmed with silver 

Yet every where its monuments remain— stars. Her right hand held a sceptre, and her leit the infant Saviour. She 

Temples which rear their stately heads on high ; stood upon a throne wreathed with flowers, round which burned tall wax ta- 

Canals that intersect the fertile plain, pers, which surrounded her with ahalo of glory. High above the summit of the 

Where | may read of tilts in days of pld, | cross, a golden curtain waved inrich folds, and from "he entronce of the chureh 

Of tourneys graced by chieftains of renown, to the altar, two rows of fantastically illuininated laure’s forined a sort of green 

Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold. jalley. Banners waved in ample folds from all the niches, and the pictures of 

If fancy could pourtray some stately town jthe saints were illuminated by waxen tapers, but belind the choir stood the 

Which of such pomp fit theatre could be, Dominicans—a darkly attired group, of awful and mysterious appearance. The 

Fair Bruges! I shall then remember thee.” \minor litany commenced, « Kvrie Eleison, Christe Eleison,” burst in magnifi- 

On the road from Bruges to Ghent, we saw the great mounds to which Dan-/ °°" chorus from the choir, and the procession began. A long ee omyag 
te, in his + Inferno,” has compared the embankments which separate the River thick burning tapers. moved slowly from the altar; banners floated above ~¢ 
of Tears from the Sandy Desert, and the well known lines arose to our mem-| P&T and high above the braying of the trumpets, sang forth the words, 
pate i “* Deus Pater de ceelis miserere nobis. Four maidens attired in garments of 
. “ Quale i Fiammirighi tra Guzzante e Brugia, snowy white, took the image of the virgin from the altar, »nd placed it on a 
Matte wat te sort of bier, which they carried on their shoulders. The whole scene was rife 

Fanno lo schermo perche il mar si fuggia.” iwith poetic beauty. Through the air, heavily laden with clouds of incense, the 

’ gorgeous image of the virgin waved to and fro above the heads of the crowd. 

As a matter of course, every tourist who has ever travelled through Belgium,|, The train went three times slowly through the church, singing the “ Sancta 
has visited Ghent, the Manchester of that country ; he has put up atthe Post) Maria,” while in the pauses of the melody, a thousand clear and manly voices 
Hotel, and under the guidance of the voluble commissioner of that comfortable! chanted in full chorus the «Ora pro nobis.” As the train passed by us, we 


hostelrie, has plodded about some weary hours over the rough pavement, to in-| were struck with the extraordinary beauty of the four maidens who carried the 


spect the “ lions ;" he has visited the Cathedral of St. Bavon, and looked at) picture of the virgin; the simple mnocence of their countenyces and the ma- 
the names and the banners of the Knights of the Golden Fleece ; he has gazed) jesty of their mien could scarcely be surpassed. ‘They seemed beam‘ng with 
curiously at the four copper candlesticks which that respectable gentleman,) an enchanting grace and humility, and afforded a delightful contrast to the stern 
Oliver Cromwell, a generous enough churchwarden at the expense of the par-| and gloomy throng which came after them. The Dominicans ali carried tapers 
ish, having stolen from the plate chest of Charles, bestowed upon the worthy| in their hands, and sang with deep-toned voices, “ Rosa mystica, turris Davi- 
burghers of Ghent as a trifling mark of his esteem ; he knows all about the} dica, turris eburnea !"" And from the multitude which thronged around still rose 
celebrated pietures by Hubert and John Van Eyck. which Sir Joshua Reynolds} the chorus of the «Ora pro nobis.’ As they played, the cowl of one of the 
has damred with such faint praise ; he has inspected most of the churches, the)/ Dominicans brushed against us. and we could not help shuddering as we thought 
Cassino, the University, and the Nunnery, in which latter interesting abode he) of the horrible part they played in the last century : their long white cowls with 
has of course seen, by the dim religious light of the evening sun struggling! 'their black scapularies, and the glare of the tapers falling upon their pale and 
through the glorious painted windows, the six hundred nuns in their black dress-| strongly ma*ked countenances, gave them altogether a most awful and ghastly 
es and white veils at vespers. He has gone to look at every thing which is) appearance. [t was a remarkable sight; the whole clurch was in a motion— 
worth seeing, so we shall not trouble him with our experiences, which must be! 'banners waved, tapers flamed, clouds of incense floated dimly about—the peal- 
very similar to his own upon these subjects. But if he will permit us, we wil] jing notes of the trampets rang forth as if sounding a call to the grave, and the 
present him with a quaint old anecdote connected with this enrious city, the “Ora pro nobis” floated faintly wpon our ear like a distant melody. Altogether 
facts of which we extracted from the Flemish manuscripts we have already we were not sorry when the speciicle had ended, and we got out of the densely 
mentioned. |'crowded church into the tranquil beauty of a glorious summer's eve. 

It was sometime in the thirteenth century, not very long after the celebrated)! Mechlin, famed, as our lady readers are aware, for the beanty of its lace, is 
battle of the spurs, which, as every body knows, was fought near Coutray.) now still more remarkable for the variety of ludicrous mistakes which occur in 
There was a little turn-out among the worthy burghers of Ghent. ‘The Counts) connexion with the railways ; the terminus at Malines is a sort of centre from 
of Flanders, the Dukes of Burgundy. with a few other worthies, finding their which various railroads diverge in different directions. There is one which leads 
excheqvers begin to run low, and being in want of a little ready money to stave} to Ostend, another to Cologne, a third to Antwerp, a fourth to Brussels, and a 
off a few importunate creditors, thought the very best means they could devise, fifth somewhere else ; if a stranger, upon his arrival, has the misfortane, for a 
of raising the wind, would be to levy a sort of income tax upon the burghers,| single instant, to leave his carriage, the chances are ten to one that he gets into 
who had the credit of being as rich as Jews; and as they had no House of 'a wrong train (for very often three or four of them come up at the same time) 
Commons in those times to harass them with a vexatious opposition, having) and arrives at some place he never contemplated. In travelling from Ostend 
obtained their own consent, they went to work at once. ‘The worthy burghers,| ‘to Cologne, it is necessary to change the train, as one must wait for that come 
however, having upon former occasions been frequently fleeced in a simnilar|'ing up from Brussels, which goes on to Cologne, the train by which the travel- 
manner, laid their heads together, and came to the unanimous determination of) ler has arrived being destined for Brussels. At all events it is extremely pro- 


refusing “to stump up.” And the Flemish Counts, not having any great re-| bable he will lose his luggage, as he is not allowed to !ook after it himself ; how 
liance upon their powers of persuasion, proceeded at once to raise an army for, ever, much as we are upon our guard, knowing the extreme probability of some 
the purpose of enforcing submission. The citizens resisted most obstinately,! mistake, we have scarcely ever arrived at Malines without being a sufferer ; 
and led on by a certain stout old burgher, and a good-for-nothing dare devil sort! upon this occasion, having been assured by the guard that the train stopped for 


of a son he had, defended their property like men fighting “ pro aris et focis ;", fifteen minutes, the day being uncommonly warm. we ot out to have a glass of 
but what could undisciplined valour, however determined, and stout staves,) lemonade, and just as we were drinking it, we beheld from the window of the 
avail against the martial array and stee! cuirasses of their persecutors ; they ‘refreshment room, the train in motion. Rushing forth, we made for our car- 
were mowed down in hundreds, and at Jength sustained a decisive deteat. ‘The ‘riage, in which we had left a coat, umbrella, and stick; the train was moving 
Counts of Flanders, being naturally enough dreadfully exasperated by their ob-|'at the time so slowly, that it would have been a very easy task to get in, but 
stinate resistance, resolved to make a public example of the ringleaders, whom, \upon making the attempt, we were seized from behind by one of the guards, 
they put to death by every possible variety of torture which their fertile inven-| who forcibly detained us until the whole train had departed, bearing with it, 
tions could suggest ; no sort of humiliation was spared. Among the pleasant, besides the above-mentioned articles, all our luggage and the unfortunate 
contrivances, they obliged all the chief magistrates of the town to march in| poodle. Remonstrance was vain, threats were jieffectual, and there we were 
procession one very stormy day through the streets with nothing on them but) obliged to remain, kicking our heels about under a broiling syn until the arri- 
their shirts, and with a halter tied under their chins, as a sort of neck-|/val of the next train, which was not for three weary hours, comforting ourselves 
lace,—a device very worthy of the time: they reserved, however, the stout) with the probability that when we did get to Brussels, we would find that, 
old burgher and his son to the last, being in considerable difficulty about find-| like “ Mrs. Bibs’ baby,” our poodle and luggage had taken their departure for 
ing out a death disagreeable enough for them ; in vain did they rack their in-|'Ostend. 

ventions for some new mode of torture ; they could hit upon nothing which had) While we remained, we were told of a * contre temps” somewhat similar, 
not already been done ; some suggested that the,old gentleman should be)|which had a short time previously occurred to an English gentleman, who had 
boiled, others that he shoud be roasted, while a few were for adopting the) taken tickets at Ostend for himself. his wife, and family, carriage an? servants, 
more humane expedient, which has lately come into fashion at Hounslow, of| for Brussels; not one of the whole party understood a syilable of French or 
flogging him to death. In this difficulty, some one hit upon a novel idea, which| German. He being, of course, totally unaware of this system of changing 
was not a bad one in its way, that whichever of the two would cut off the other's, from one train to another, had occasion, during “the stop” at Malines, to leave 
head—they would promise him his life and liberty, a promise, by the way,| the carriage for 2 few moments, and, while he was absent, his wife followed his 
they had not the slightest intention of keeping. This proposition having been, example: he observed a train in motion which he thought was that by which he 
submitted to them. they both indignantly refused to comply with it; a week,'/had arrived, and jumped accordingly into the first carriage he cou'd reaech— 
however, was given them to turn the matter over in their minds, and during) thinking himself very fortunate in succeeding After some short time, to his 
this time the young gentleman, after mature deliberation, thought to himself extreme surprise, he landed in Antwerp—his wife, who had cot out hurriedly 
“ this old governor of mine can’t have many years longer to live ; life is before; into another train, found herself the same evening at Cologne—and hi servant, 
me, and I don’t see any reason why | should die on accout of such an obstinate||with the carriage, luggage, &c , arrived at Brussels. This was sulflicientiy pro- 


old file.” So, long before the period had elapsed, he had quite made up his)|voking, but it is only one out of a series of similar ** mistakes” which are daily 
mind upon the subject, and declared he would be extremely happy upon the) taking place in consequence of the hopeless confusion and stupidity of the Bel- 
day appointed to cut off his worthy parent's head. The Counts of Flanders) gian railway staff; and these mischances would all so easily be avoided by 
were in extreme delight; it was “nuts and apples” to them, particularly as| printing, in legible characters, upon each train the name of the place for which 
they intended to hang the young gentleman afterwards. it is destined. 

When the day arrived, they had all the inhabitants of the town assembled in|} Upon our arrival at Brussels, we were most agreeably surprised ‘© ind that 
the market-place to enjoy so rare a spectacle. The old man having knelt down) our luggage had not been sent back to Antwerp or Ostend, as we 4. every rea- 
and uncovered his neck, an axe was handed to his hopeful son, but he had) son to anticipate. ‘The unfortunate poodle, however, wa. 1 vo forlorn 
scarcely raised it, when a cross-bow bolt whistling through the air quivered in) condition: after a long search, we discovered him in the * Genoot oweqw,” 
his heart, and he tumbled head over heels beside the block ; great was the con-||with his tongue hanging out: he looked as if he bad not taste: cater for a 

ternation— immediate orders were issued to seize the offender. The Count)/month ; but at the « Hotel d’Univers,” which affords remarkably good accom. 
imself. in his anxiety and excitement rode down some dozen of the citizens, modation for “ man and beast,” both of us speedily found cowlor'«ble refresh- 
but when the confusion had in a slight degree subsided, it was discovered that| ment. We had so often before seen « Belgium's cwpital,” that it was no part 
the old burgher had very wisely taken the opportunity to make his escape. |/of our plan to tarry there longer than was sufficient for the purpose of rest, and 

Doring our sojourn at Ghent, we had an opportunity of witnessing « proces-| for the arrangement of our route, and having packed a change of dress with a 
It was in memory of a victory gained some centuries! /few other articles, into a small knapsack, we desatched the res* . ur lug- 
gage by steam to Coblentz, and, with a light heart and a good stuut 


stick, set out upon our pedestrian excursion. 


sion of the Dominicans. 
ago over the Turks. At six o'clock in the evening, the church presented a truly 
poetic appearance ; the last sound of the blessing was dying away as we made 
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Decemser 5, 


THE DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF LORD 
VISCOUNT NELSON, 
From rhe United Service Magazine. 
As the volumes of this work successively appeared, we did not fail to ex” 
press our satis‘action and do what was scarcely necessary,—urge them on the 
attention of our readers ; being convinced that Sir Harris Nicolas was occupied 


jano her lying alongside, the Sau Josefof 1!2guns ‘This done, we do not won- 
der that the Admiral’s ship passing * saluted him with three cheers, as did every 
ship in the Fleet.’ 

The battle of the Nile spread Nelson’s fame through the whole world It 
was a heavy and most seasonable blow ; dispersing the gloom which some un- 
‘happy events had recently diffused over the nation; the mutiny in the Fleet, 


in raising a Memorial, the best possible, in honor of Lord Nelson. and at the 
same time providing for his fellow countrymen a copious source of amvserent| 
and instruction ‘The work being now complete by the publication of the 7th) 
volume, we take the opportunit, oj again expressing our sense of obligation to) 
Sir Harris for having andertaken so arduous a task, and for the judgment, care.| 
and alacritv with which he has executed it. ‘The labor must have been very 
great of cvilecting so many letters, decyphering them, and obtaining the inform- 
ation necessary for illustrating them, which he has done by a great number of 
useful notes. In dischirging his Eduoricl duty, he he. also given abundant 
proof of a bold and independent spirit ; wherever incapacity or imjustice or 4 
capricioue and perverse ob-tinacy appear in the transactions brought before him. 
he animadverts t>ereow with impartial freedom, subjecting to his just censure 
sometimes the ne» .icence, folly and wickedness of men invested with high au- 
thority : at anothes time .nvihilating + by a flirt of his pen’ an humble dealer in 
relies. “he task world, probably, have been ‘vearisome beyond endurance, had 
it not bevn alieviated by two powerful considerations,—unbounded admiration of 
his hero, and th. prospect of the reward which awaited himself in the conscious- 
ness cf hactng complied o noble tribute te the memory of Nelson, alvo of having 
rendered » wreat service to his country, and gained the honor of associating his 
own pane wot of so great a coramander. 

Ther is 16 wn regarded in our history of whose character and deeds the 
people of I .glaad have so definite a conception and s6 complete a knowledge 
as they hove of Nelson. Tis exploits are so great as to keep the eyes of 
his coun!:y .r.eotiv fixed upon him ; his natural disposition, tuo, confirmed) 
by the manners and hebits prevalent in nautical life, was exceedingly open and 
unrescrvs.4. jTonce iu those Letters his inmost thoughts, without disguise or 

ile, 4, pow before us : * thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ To them 
Englund tev «Cor every future race of her youthful champions, as to a peren- 
nial stream, “it to i.viyorate their congenial spirits, and brace them to climb, as 
he cid, the » where Fame's proud temple shines afar.’ 

The ‘.e: which the name of Nelson first presents to us is that of courage. 
From te ime of his first entering the Service to the end of his glorious course, 
his life, with few intermissions was passed in continual danger. If it be asked 
what motive compelled lum to pursue such a course, the answer is that it was 
the nature ofthe man ; just as the nature of a lion or eagle impels them to show 
courage. It was innate in him; confirmed, however, and further ennobled, 
by a sense of duty and a love of fame. The Memorial of his Services which he 
presented to the Kinz in October 1797 shows that his time had been well spent’ 
—fully occupied. ‘ During the present war, (7.¢., since 1693, omitting all the 
long series of preceding service,) four Actions with the Fleets of the enemy ; 
three Actions with Frigates ; six Engagements against Batteries ; ten Actions 
in Boats ; siegos of Bastia and Calvi ; actuaily engaged against the enemy up- 
wards of 120 times ; his right eve and arm lost; his body severely wounded and 
bruised.” This dreadiul account almost inclines us to agree with Falstaff tnat 
honor cannot compensate for such toil and suffering ; but Nelson thought oih- 
erwise ; many sim.lar scenes lay before him, and the chief subject of his anxie- 
ty and apprenension was that fighting might take place and himself not be pre 
sent at it. * At six p., (says Mr. Brierly, relating an incident that occurred 
after the battle of Copenhagen), Lord Nelson received advice from Sir Hyde 
Parker of 2 Swedish Squadron being seen by one of our frigates. ‘The moment 
he received the account, he ordered a boat to be manned, and, having to row 
about 24 miles with the wind and current against him, jumped into her. All I 
had ever heard or seen of him could not half so clearly prove to me the singular 
and unbounded zeal of this truly great man. His anxiety in the boat for nearly 
six hours lest the Fleet sliould have sailed before he got on board one of them, 
and lest we should not catch the Swedish Squadron, is beyond all conception 
— Do you not think the Mlect has saijed? If they are, we shall follow them 


to Carlscrona in the boat, by G—d.’ The idea of going in a small boat, rowing 
six oars, without a morsel of anything to eat or drink, r distance of about 50 
leagues, must convince the world that every other consideration than that of! 
serving his country was totally banished from his thoughts.’ But we can men-) 
tion one or two other considerations : he loved fighting for its own sake, which 
was culpable ; and his desire for fame was insatiable. Sometimes his eager 
ness to save a friend made him ron a great risk. Thus we read that when he 
was on board of a Frigate pursued by two Spanish Line of Battle ships, and Har- 
dy in a boat which was in imminent danger of being captured, Nelson, casting 
an anxious look at the hazardous situation of Hardy and his companions, exclaim- 
ed By C—d ! not lose Hardy : back the mizen topsail.’ No sooner said than 
done ; this daring manceuvre surprised and confounded the enemy ; their head- 
most ship thought it prudent to shorten sail and wait for help ; so Hardy and’ 
his boat’s crew were rescued. 


Such acts as these, done in comparative privacy, the knowledge of which} 


would have entirely vanishe! had they not been recorded in private meioirs, 
(and many similar acts have, no doubt, been already irretrievably consigned to 
oblivion by time’s effacing power ;—acts done in his early youth and in scenes 
remote from public view,—the lake of Nicaragua ; Turk’s Island ; Corsica ; 
Capraya, and the l/ke ;)—-such acts, we say, bespeak the man’s indomitable) 
courage, more than his conduct in great battles ; in which even ordinary men 
are, as it were, compelled to show bravery, being in the presence of numerous 
spectators, and having the assurance that the record of their conduct will be 
widely communicated, not only to future times, but to contemporary frends and 
relatives, the forfeiture of whose esteem would entail shame and misery worse 
than death. 

Besides innumerable skirmishes (which are often more dangerous to those en- 
gaged in them than battles between large Fleets) and one or two ‘ninor er zage- 
ments, such as that at Teneriffe, where he had the misfortune to lose bis arm 
and also the mortification of being repulsed, and the attack on the flotillaat Bou- 
logne, in which his beloved Parker was mortally wounded, Nelson was present 
in four great and memorable battles ; St. Vincent. the Nile, Copenhagen, Tra- 
falgar ; each of which was distinguished by peculiar circumstances swelling the 
amount of his glory. 

At St. Vincent, upon his own judgment and at his peril he made a decisive 
movement which ‘ contributed very much to the fortune of the day.’ He also 
on this occasion adopted a contrivance which gave rise to a saying in the Fleet, 
‘ Nelson’s Patent Bridge for boarding First Rates.’ The contrivance was very 
simple, but requiring of those who use it considerable courage ;—it consisted in 


first taking the San Nicolas an 80 gun ship, and then passing over it to 


/financial embarrassment, rebellion in Ireland, and the enemy’s great success on 
ithe Continent. In addition to the intrinsic importance of the victory, many cir- 
jcumstances concurred in attaching to it extreordinary interest. The vastness 
of the enemy's armament, and the fame of its Commander ; the doubt and anx- 
jety which long prevailed respecting its destunation ; the battle itself fought by 
jnight ; the French Admiral’s ship blown up ; Nelson wounded ; the singular 
jmode of attack ; the Culloden stranded,—a sad event for the brave Troubridge ; 
\the decisive issue ;—these circumstances will ever render the battle ef the Nile, 
lin the eyes of Englishmen, a peculiar subject for proud reflection ; the under- 
standing and imagination being alike affected by their importance and grandeur. 

His prolonged anxiety during the pursuit seriously affected his health ; and 
certainly an extraordinary instance of bad luck it was, that he did not fall in with 
them on their way to Egypt : if he had. (and more than once he was very near 
them), a demolition, doubtless, would have ensued unequalled in the history of 
the world. 

There is one feature in the mode of attack, viz., that some of our ships pass- 
ing between the enemy and the shore, which is still involved in obscurity. It 
was probably accidental ; for if it had been a part of the plan announced be- 
forehand by Nelson, or premeditated by Foley and mentioned by him the pre- 
ceding evening to Troubridge and Hood, we could scarcely have failed to 
sess unquestionable evidence of a deliberate intention thus communicated. The 
narratives of Sir Edward Berry and Captain Miller do not make any such posi- 
tive affirmation of previous design as to preclude the belief that the movement 
was accidental : the Goliath happening to drift on inside further than was in- 
jtended ; and then four more of our ships, seeing there was room, following the 
same course ; being well assured that they cou!d not come far short of com- 
plying with Nelson's wishes if they should succeed in attaining a position near 
enough to the enemy. In his Dispatches and Letters we read a great deal 
about his plans of attack ; but they all seem to be slight modifications of one 
leading idea, that of obtaining close proximity. It probably mattered very little 
jorbother any of our ships passed inside or not ; the issue we have little doubt, 
would have been the same. But in all such cases it is impossible to try first 
one plan and then the other, and so determine the preference. 
| During the two years which followed the battle of the Nile, Nelson had few 
opportunities, if avy, of increasing his glory. And indeed it must be admitted 
jthat he was not so eager in seeking them as he had been ; being kept lingering 
jat Palermo and Naples by other attractions than that of glory. The flattering 
reception which he met with at the Court of Naples and the intimacy with Lady 
|Hamilton resulting from it have been commonly censidered the cause of some 
|parts of his public and private conduct which have subjected him to ‘the 
\heaviest accusations with which it is possible to charge an Officer or a Man.’ 
Certainly this thing called love,—we ought to be on our guard against it; it 
‘appears to be pregnant with mischief; the faculties are paralyzed, and alas ! 
ithe moral perceptions sometimes impaired by it. Especially those who are act- 
\ing a conspicuous part in human affairs it behoves to be circumspect ; for if, 
‘impelled by this or any other passion, they be misled into the least deviation 
from the right path, the mischief is not only direct and immediate, but, in all 
future times, the fault or error is made a perpetual subject of exposition and 
\declamation. Academicians eagerly lay hold of it, and think they cannot do 
|better than occupy their slumbering leisure in delivering upon it lessons of mo- 
iral and judicial wisdom ; while foreigners, we may be sure, (if aught have been 
idone amiss by such a man as Nelson, the chief author of the discomfiture of 
iforeign democrats.) will not omit the opportunity of gratifying their vindictive 
‘spirit by the amplification and virulent asperity of their comments. 
| Nevertheless, it must be admitted that we are bound not to allow our admi- 
\ration of any man to be so indiscriminate as to confound the boundaries of right 
,and wrong ; still less, if possible, when conduct is brought before us which 
merits condemnation, ought we to substitute the innocent for the guilty. Sir 
Harris Nicolas himself intimates a wish (but with great reserve dictated by a 
Jaudable forbearance) that Nelson's conduct in the transactions at Naples, in 
June and July 1799, had been in some respects different. But he urges in miti- 
gation the critical state of affairs at that time, the just liability of the insurgents 
‘to punishment, and the sufficiency of Nelson's authority to inflict it. He has 
jtaken much pains to furnish us with an accurate knowledge of the facts. and 
has applied due correction to the misstatements of some intemperate and de- 
clamatory writers. With regard to the non-observance of the capitulation 
igranted to the insurgents by Captain Foote, Sir Harris has had recourse to the 
imost eminent writers on the Law of Nations, for the purpose of proving the 
\legality of Nelson's conduct. He has done this, we think, with doubtful suc- 
‘cess; and the very necessity of discussing the matter on so low a ground as 
that of legality is painful; accustomed as we have been to contemplate with 
|admiration and pride Nelson’s brilliant course, estimated not merely by its con- 
formity to man’s written laws. but to the far higher standard of essential mo- 


‘rality and honour. And certainly when we read of an aged Commodore, a 
cadet of a noble family, dragged in fetters on board the ship of a foreign nation, 
worn out with fatigue and hunger, dispirited by the perilous circumstances in 
iwhich he found himself placed, without a friend to cheer and advise him. or- 
dered for immediate Trial, and, on condemnation after a short Trial, hanged 
and his body thrown into the sea ;—it is impossible for us to maintain that such 
‘a procedure is agreeable either to justice or common humanity. Happily, there 
lis no probability of a repetition of the like by British Officers, and we need not 
therefore resort to multiplicity of comment in order to warn them against the 
imitation of such an example. 
| There is one argument urged by Sir Harris in mitigation, which is not, we 
‘think, entitled to much weight. He says that ‘under such circumstances other 
‘men besides Nelson have disregarded the suggestions of mercy, in the per- 
formance of what they believed to be their duty ; nor is be the only chief whose 
‘conduct, on a similar occasion, has been visited with severe censure.’ Is t 
censure just? that is the question. If it be, the consideration that many de- 
serve it cannot lessen the amout due to each. For, in that case, the argument 
‘would amount to this: many deserve censure, therefore it ought not to be ap- 
plied to any one of them.— Besides, Sir Harris has not, we think, been fortunate 
‘in his allusion to what he calls a similar occasion ; the two cases being dissimi- 
lar in many important particulars, of which we need not mention more than 
‘one: Ney was not carried in fetters to the head-quarters of the Duke of Wel- 
\lington, nor was he tried and executed under any order issued by the Duke. 
Quitting the Mediterranean, in which we cannot hope, for the present, to find 
any more grounds of exultation such as Nelson had hitherto supplied to his ad- 
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mirers in great abundance, let us transfer ourselves with him to the Baltic lig he was ever harsh, it was i ; , e a 
where he reappears in all his greatness. Never perhaps was he placed in more las far as W ad, . ~~ in words more thin in acts ; against the French, 
critical circumstances than in the battle of Copenhagen ; but he extricated j Pa -m e - iv ge from his language. he had conceived excessive hatred ; 
himself from them by a remarkable union of resolution and dexterity It ans the are the exproasions he 
the to bo hel e hoped that they would all be blown up, die of dysentery, 
battle ; and in some letters which have been published, he has thonght fit to res ov : ig a sooner did any of them come within his power than he 
represent Nelson’s conduct as having been absurdly undignified. This want of| e or his clemency. 
dignity consisted, it appears, in his swearing during the battle at the dhatinninl sid a ham Seat in his hi uf which affords to his admirers the most just occasion 
resistance made bythe Danes. But as Niebuhr was not on board Nelson's ship ll see “4 r eye oumengmnent of his affections from Lady Nelson ; infatuated, 
and therefore did not himself witness this violation of dignity, we shall "clanali : ecms, ed esgpesa which in hearts too susceptible sometimes acquires do- 
the liberty of disbelieving it. ‘That he swore a little is nd iapatbelite ie geen cay ¢,0 erleaps all the barriers of propriety and reason, and renders 
he did, it was, we have no doubt, at his own pilots, whose ignorance or timidity! pire 4 ayer vcasampior an of responsible agency. Lady Nelson was, no 
had fixed some of his ships in a position too remote from the enemy :—an oo liner h ‘ saa pe aeeet from this unhappy and unexpected alienation. For 
pardonable offence in the eyes of Nelson. But if we wish to diteln Fe aces-| ee om “thy many years together in perfect mutual affection, as is abundant- 
rate conception of his demeanour during that conflict, we cannot do better than} her and by his positive assurances I found 
have recourse to Colone! Stewart’s narrative, who paced the same deck on that| of wept. And again, ‘I am pos- 
occasion, and witnessed the pleasure it gave to Nelson’s heart to see the noble| ifeclings towa ay Ne ecb valuable in a wife.’ Jan. 1798. Such were his 
competition between two of his officers for the post of greatest danger : + some IInave no dot bt. ; sot os angle experience ; and fully responded to, we can 
times much animated, and at others heroically fine in his observations.’ In-| her bs m fidelh a cp’ as it is proved by his own acknowledgements, by 
stead of swearing at the Danes, it is well known that his thoughts were partly| sestianel of i Aas ——! — to him, and hy the unimpeachable 
occupied with admiring the extraordinary bravery displayed by some of them pany wa Hore Nic eg a W e need no stronger testimony than that 
During he two youts Which ty a I. 353. | he exemplary character of that amiable 
enjoy some repose ; but on the renewal of the war, his eager desire to a rere as ay e aoe to the world ; her Letters, perfectly simple and 
the enemy was resumed, and continued unabated to the close of his life. Theil e¢ expressions of warm attachment to her husband, 
admonitions which he gave to Blackwood, during the weeks immedi-| {his w Of pr phe 
ately preceding his fall, display his excessive anxiety. “4 ee Ue one ver husband, even when the slave of a 
without a fair fight, which I pant for by day, and dream of by night. J amllhy ‘es pe. e: me pry riend both of Lord and Lady Nelson, hivhly qualified 
confident you will not let these gentry slip through our A of observation, intelligence, and high character, to give 
shall give a good account of them. rely on you that we cannot miss getting| ir wanes 5 personal knowledge, 
hold of them, and I will give them such a shaking as they never vet acquaintance, that Lady Nelson's conduct was not enly 
at least I will lay down my life in the attempt.’ To Mr ant but admirable, throughout her married life, and 
‘day by day expecting the Combined Fleet to put to sea—every dav || ind has of to make terself. If mildness, forbearance, 
hour, and moment ; and you may rely that, if it is within the power of man to! would have been v . Na pai Me human nature could have availed, her fate 
get at them, it shall be done. If fall on such a glorious occasion, it sh be After reproach ever passed her lips.’ 
my pride to take care that my friends shall not blush for me." Concerve there-| iad of el be ne en a which have truth manifestly imprinted on the 
fore, we may in some degree, his delight when at last he beheld the enemy’el|Sir Harris Nic S, oe = pte our regret on finding, in the 7th volume, 
fleet before him ; a fair fight no longer avoidable. On approaching them andl} flair to the view above stated of tis unhappy 
seeing the Royal Sovereign already m Action, he strack his hand on his thich Mr nee, as it would seem, to the opinion and testi- 
and exclaimed Bravo! three times ; adding, ‘ what a glorious salute the R . ippened to be present when the final rupture 
Sovereign is in!’ The hero, with one arm, and one eye intently fixed onl pa" Lady Nelson, and thus leaving the final 
the enemy, seems visible before us. i and, we think, entirely unjast. Equity, 
It was during the short interval, between his return from the pursuit of the lemn ition Ps 
an interview accidentally occurred between him and another Commander, des | !#e« in tl the case before us, through too ready an 
tined to be his rival in fame, the dawn of which in Eastern lands had given pro-!|h ng been } ed ith tt ard Helen's confidential thieude, 
mise of the coming brightness. Rarely, if ever. have two such men beon “haga of so great 4 man may fairly be sup- 
together, their paths, each so resplendent, for a few moments crossing able vurtiality. judgment to be biassed by pardon- 
another. Fancy can readily suggest their bodily presence, and even their cha. par I N | ire told) was passing on indifferent 
racteristic qualities of mind; the fiery and restless energy of the one ; the! ‘ something which had been done or said by 
observation the inexhaustible resources of fortitude treasured within. am re hall [am s of hearing of dear Lgl) Hamilton, 
Closely connected with Nelson's courage was his acticity. He was deeply alti a ae Tak ein "r either her or me.’ Lord Nelson, with 
sensible of the value of tune. Time,’ he said, ‘is every thing; five bat obl care, Fanny, what you say ; I love you sincere- 
inakes the difference between a victory and a defeat.’ At the of Bastia} than th to Hamilton, or speak of her other- 
waiting for two gun-boats, he writes: ‘when I get them, the inhabitants of] |ture but +9 Vithout one seothing word or ges- 
Bastia sleep no more.” Dreadful announcement! and which never failed to bel |left about ier mind being made up, Lead y Nelson 
verified to the enemy, whenever Nelson was known to be near. At the Nil hein y af er drove from the house I believe that, to the 
did not wait for daylight to attack the French Fleet, but fell on them dicentle liduct above rie “4 ps ern 5 ares any apology for her abrupt and ungentle con- 
‘like a hawk on its prey.’ In the Expedition to the Baltic, it is almost certain! |well towards @ reconciliation All his relations 
that, if our Fleet had been under his command from the beginning, there Mr H is! vd ou Lord Nelson's part.” So writes 
have been little need of a battle at all. «The more I have as Lord Nelson's confidential friend, we entertain 
to Sir Hvde Parker, ‘the more am confirmed in opmion that not a moment! consisteney with that respect, we declare 
should-be lost inattacking the enemy ; they will every day and hour be stronger adopted taken of a plain matter ; 
at Portsmouth, he said that ‘not 4 moment was to be Jost in embarking the} me us lady Nelson ought ‘to have met her 
troops, for he intended to sail next tide.’ Every delay, however trifling, deri which of two years and seven 
cause for regret. His object was to make haste to Copenhayen : let it by! d ut luaself, and made her a Peer- 
the Sound, or the Belt, or anyhow, only lose not an hour I don’t eare by which! is said. for London, where her reception of 
passage we vo, so that we fight them.’ In this eager desire to lose no time he his a and chilling And though 
was like Buonaparte ; Ask me for any thing but time,’ he was wont to say, and, wish tu witness there is nothing in you or your 
himself set a wonderful example of activity.—The spheres of action of the two! same day left +a pend of = cil na note to her from Southampton on the 
warriors were so different as to keep them at a great distance from one another; leows with that chiect ! ‘d as onci intion open, if indeed the note wes not writ- 
else the contest would have been brought to a speedy termmaton. affections.” Alluding tot a - . = i cmade the slightest effort to recover his 
Nelson was also remarkable for great generosity and kindness of heart. We) \made this ceusure of some of his friends, he 
had no desire to accumulate wealth, or to acquire it exceptas a means of fe | wish Either as 4 public or a private man, | 
lieving or gratifying his friends. He was constantly distributmg large sums), If the representation thus 
among them, even beyond what he possessed ; reserving to himself only hope \\deniable facts and of duties cor ae 4 re correct, we should have a series of un- 
The consequence was, he died poor, compelled to appeal in his last moments, a disastrous effect wit! ets res ted with them forming a complete paradox ; 
to the beneficence of his country in behalf of those two persons who were most! that Lady Nelson fall , s he oe trie eee For first it must be admitted 
dear to him :—an appeal, however, « which has been, to this hour, utterly dis-! leaving England alia Javea Dor ws s affection up to the time of his 
regarded.’ It might have been expected that some grateful response would! \months it slain that did. 
have been made to the affecting intreaty contained in the codicil to his will, forfeited ! as ine comy re cass sleet ¥e “Spin his affection, and yet it was 
written Oct. 21, 1905, * then in sight of the Combined Fleets of France and| {in cust life phe hardh f my supp 4 ed " another woman, whose character 
Spain, distant about ten miles.’ * | also leave to the beneficence of my coun-|'cember 1798 some 8 Known to her... easly an 
try my adopted daughter, Horatia Nelson Thompson ; and I desire she will! vison writing hie mare reaches her ; and Mr. Da- 
use in future the name’ of Nelson only. These are the only favours ask in ch dit repeating my sincere regret at 
my King and Country at this moment when am going to fight their ious, which is tob Nelson is very uneasy and anx- 
‘The maternity of Horatia remains, in spite of most diligent inquiry, a puzziel home ina few inde bag i pg os Y, bids mo say that, unless you return 
which baffles the sagacity even of Sir Harris Nicolas ; and indeed what | tender feelin maples Excuse a wo- 
can he make with any reasonable probability, having to steer his tortuous course! |Nelson’s letters to be expressed.’ But none of Lady 
in the midst of so many contradictions and artifices of mystification? But what! betrayed an at ly H nil any 
matters her maternity ! Nelson was her father ; and that ought to be sulBcient! ionorant foc bes thoagh she could not have been 
to determine us, when the question is whether his dying request ought to be! on the 10th of May rey th a . ok end letter which he wrote to her on 
complied with. We think that compliance with it is an imperative duty; and/jafter their se to a W ; by a ch eh, 1 has been found, except a short note 
we are confident that if Government, without further delay, should make a just! Pager convince her that his af- 
and ample acknowledgeinent of Horatia’s claims, derived renowned {trary d an lave een perfectly convinced of the con- 
father’s inestimable services, the announcement of it would be hailed by the despised love :’ livin ia é sendiid anbos, Ss have been suffering ‘the pangs of 
whole country with unqualified approbation and delight. her having been made a Peeress im- 
With respect to kindness of heart, if amid the trying exigencies and tempta-| ‘the impossibility of deviving wat, on the contrary, aggravation. from 
tions of his eventful life any exceptions seem to have oceurred, they only prove | Hora 4 her exalted station. 
by another instance, confirmatory of universal observation and experience, that!'week after week at ~ 4 
the nature of man is not capable of such uniform and perfect excellence as to|/company with the Lady who fo har aaah, oe *h landing in 
’ eve s 
be free from all exceptions and abatement.—It may be observed, moreover, that,||place in his affections. She ought, be intimates, to haye cepived eaten thang 
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she was probably left to guess at random the tne of his arrival : for he wrote to lto a state of efficiency unknown in his time ; one element however of strength 

Mr. Davison from Vienna, Sept. 20, 1800, begging him to take either a house or|/»eing alike abundant in both times,—the undaunted courage of the men ; but 
aow happily better supported than in Nelson's day by temperate discipline, 


lodvines for him, and that his arrival in London might be expected about the 
middle of October ; this he wrote without the least reference made or message | svoiding, we trust, both a brutal and degrading severity and, on the other hand, 
sent to Lady Nelson. He did not arrive till the 6th of November ; vet lady Ne! |\a sickly, sentimental, and spurious hi.manity ; protected also against fraudu. 


son, having been made a Peeress, ought, it seems, to have waited patiently al! lent abstraction or postponement of what brave men are justly entitled to, pro- 
that time at Yarmouth, especially as her husband had immortalized himselt. How-|'vision and wages sufficient to sustain and cheer them (adequately to repay 
ever, they met at last in London : and then, as Sir Harris says, they passed two a being impossible) amid the labours, privations, and dangers incident to 
months ‘of much uneasiness and recrimination.’ They lived unhappily together |/maritime life. And this is one of the most gratifying traits in Nelson’s charac- 
and on which side the fault principally lay is sufficiently indicated by his setting]; er ;— his upright determination to maintain the rights of the common men, and 
off very soon on a visit to Salisbury, Fonthill, &c., not accompanied by his wife |/his care for their health and comfort: of which, from the beginning to the end 
bet by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. lof his career, ample proof is given in these volumes. 

The separation took place about the middle of January, 1801 — Mr. Hasle On reading these Dispatchesand Letters we soon perceive that Nelson was 
wood was prosent at the final explosion, the materials of which had, it is plain.|' ot only great in all things pertaining to war, but that in political sagacity also, 
been long accumulating ; and yet he seems to judge of the matter as if it were), ind aptitude for the management of civil affairs, he was by no means deficient. 
wholly comprised within the period of his morning’s visit. + A cheerful conver-||He had not indeed acquired the art of signifying his thoughts by imtimation, or 
sation was passing.’ No doubt the poor woman was willing to beguile her| of involving them in convenient obscurity: his phraseology was more plain 
sorrow by a few moments of cheerfulness, or at least to assume the appearance} ind concise than Talleyrand perhaps, or Metternich, would have adopted ; and 
of itin the presence of a stranger. But unfortunately Jord Nelson began to/|to rice observers slight violations of grammatical accuracy (easily accounted 
talk of ‘dear Lady Hamilton ;’ 7 ¢., though he had been living two months un. jfor, if we consider how short a time he had passed at school) may be, here and 
happily with his wife, and must have well known the cause of their unhappi-|/there, perceptible ; but, whether he was intent on stimulating the timid and 
ness, he gratuitously, indiscreetly, and, we must say, unfeelingly introduced) dilatory, or impressing with awe the refractory and arrogant, there is in his style 
the obnoxious topic. ‘ Dear Lady Hamilton!’ There the chord was struck|jof writing a tone of firmness, not devoid of due courtesy, well calculated to 
which conveyed pain to her heart, sorefwith prolonged agony, As Lear says,|/accomplish the intended purpose. 

‘ O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that; no more of that.’ There are)) We have only further to say that we do not think this great man has been for- 
limits to endurance, beyond which it becomes tame, abject, degraded. We; tunate in the biographies that have been published of him A plain and accu 

rejoice that Lady Nelson did not allow herself to be degraded : she vindicated) rate narrative of the principal events is still much wanted; free from cumber- 
with proper spirit, by retirement before it became compulsory, the dignity of] some prolixity, andalso from legendary stories, puerile reflections, and fantas- 


her sex and the self-respect due to her own character and sense of irreparable} |tical refinements incapable of adaptation to the practice of life. We cannot 
‘bat express a hope that the useful, honorable, and agreeable task of writing such 


wrong 
But, they say, it was not irreparable; she ought to have made an apology ,|,anarrative will be undertaken by Sir Harris Nicolas, who has abundant ma- 
and sought reconciliation. What reconciliation could there be, while the} terials for it already at hand. We think it impossible that his ability and ener- 
original grievance was still existing, and the resolution avowed of adhering to} gy can be exercised on any subject more likely to be beneficial to the country 
it? May one be pardoned, and retain the offence? asks Shakespeare. The) or delightful to himself. To the country it is important that so bright an ex- 
separation, it is said, was entirely her own act; i. ¢., she did not wait to be|/ample of patriotism and valour should, with the vivid simplicity of truth, be 
thrust out of the house ; any more than did more recently the wife of another|/exhibited to every future race of those who may be entrusted with the guardian- 
celebrated nobleman, whose conduct nevertheless was such as to make it im-| ship of. its interests and honour ; and, independently of all regard to considera- 
possible for his wi e to live with him. She withdrew voluntarily, because, find-| ‘ions ef benefit, the biographer whom we have designated, as well as his read- 
ing herself cast into the shade, slighted, neglected, she was at length com.) ers, can hardly from any other literary source derive so much gratifiation as 
i from contemplating this impersonation of so many noble qualities,—courage, 
generosity, uprightness, love of his country for which he cheerfully resigned 
his life, unbounded love of fame,—all concurring to our unspeakable advantage ; 
sent a more miserable scrap.—Nor, in our estimation, is it of much importance) securing for us leisure, in peace and freedom, for admiriug his glorious achieve- 
whether ‘the intimacy between Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton was ever, in) ments, and also (what nearly concerns our own moral character and duty) pre- 
the usual sense of the word. of a criminal nature.’ If referred to legal adju- serving for us the means, which without the aid of his prowess we probably 
dication, that is a question of great importance, because human laws necessari-| should not have had, of carrying into effect his testamentary injunctions. 


ly require definite and producible evidence ; but the ultimate criminality, of | 


pe led to abandon all hope of regaining her husband's affection, or, consequent- 
y, peace to her own mind. As to the * kind note’ from Southampton, Jan. 13, 
1801, we see no kindness in it ; if he wrote to his wife at all, he could not have 


which alone human laws take cognizance, is far from constituting the main part | ; : 
of the injurye When a wife finds that her husband's affections (and such a) Miscellaneous Articles. 
husband !) are irrevocably transferred fromm herself to another ‘ eminently beau- PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1847. 


tiful, of fascinating manners, and considerable genius,’ the assurance that he); The English papers announce the publication of this Comic Almanac, whicly 
has not by the last act of illicit indulgence violated his conjugal duty, still less ‘contains a good deal of fun with a good deal of usefulness. We make one ex- 
to | tract, which is called Hints for the Attainment of Health, Wealth, and Hap- 
ere where she ha garner’d up her heart, where either she must live, OF |piness,”” by a Scotch attendant at Exeter hall :— 
eb thy complexion there! Patience.) ly must get up at five o'clock in the morning and take a long walk before 
lip e | breakfast. 
_ But whither are we wandering! What a strange pressure of circumstances! | “Your breakfast must be very simple. A little bread and water, nothin 
it must be which has driven us into this eccentric course ; objurgating our fa-| else. ‘ . 
mous Nelson ; and engaged in a skirmish with his two allied champions, after), + You must never take a glass of wine, or a glass of grog, or a glass of beer. 
: | are better without it. 
us to temporary rebellion. : | «You should walk one hour before breakfast, and one hour after. Two hours 

We are = to resume = ——— ; and pense “4 — “= — before dinner. another hour after. An hour before supper, one hour after; and 
was not only courageous himseli, but also possessed in a high degree, the art of two hours in the middle of the day. No man should walk le } 
exciting courage in his followers. ‘Their feeling towards him was more than every day—ten, however, is the proper utente eum > 
that of respect and confidence ; by his equitable and kind treatment of them, by pad, but riding in a carriage or an omnibus, still worse. Legs were made for 
his freedom from mean jealousy, his liberality in sharing with them, praise and | walking. 
reward, and his heartiness of speech and manner, he gained their enthusiastic’) + Quncheons and suppers are superfluous. T j 

. Two meals a da 
attachment. It cannot perhaps be said that he created bravery in hs followers ; enough. 
but by the incitement of his words and example he kindled it into action, and) + Your bed should be deal board, and your pillow as hard. A bag of split 
was continually providing for them opportunities of displaving it. His officers’ peas is not bad. neg 
he called a band of brothers ; ‘Troubridge, Ball, Berry. Hallowell, Hardy, Fo-) +* You must never stop out late at night. Y 
ley, Hood, Miller, Blackwood, &c. ; what a cloud of heroes! It will be ahard. an evening party. You should go bed 
task for any future race to rival them. They might be called the Invincibles,| + All warm things are injurious. Avoid soups, curties, teas, fricasees, hashes 
invincible except by death. But alas! the greater part of them are now laid and rise superior to a good stew. Eschew all pi ne aaaibe ‘d 
low by that enemy ; some, as Troubridge and Miller, suddenly snatch'd away mgidly set face trifles. Eat no be ill 
by a disastrous fate which allowed to their valour no room for escape or de- + You must never allow yourself to be samaund. For this purpose you ne 
fence ; others, during many years of gradual decay, consoled by tokens, though gever lend a shilling, or trust to chances. You had better ion st bod 
necessarily inadequate, of the gratitude and esteem of the country which owes and then you will not be disappointed. ' 20 
to them its safety and grandeur. A few yet survive ; their thoughts, we cannot + Above all, you must never become security for a friend in distress, or aecept 
doubt, sometimes reverting with pride, not unmixed with a melancholy regret, « bill under any circumstances : P 
to past scenes, never to return, of danger and glory. To have paced in battle’ « Never take any medicines. Nature i ici . 

ever | ' nes, } is the best ph 
the same deck with Nelson, what a subject for proud remembrance ! not denied does not require Sve paid ‘ st physician, and one which 
to a few who are yet among us, still in the service of theircountry, animated by + Cultivate a love for cold water. Wash half-a-dozen times a-day; drink at 
zeal which has undergone little abatement from many years of unintermitted every pump you meet, and learn to sleep in wet sheets 
toil or from the infirmities attendant on advanced age. | « Considering all things it is decidedly the best not to marry. A wife would 
Of his happy manner of cheering his men under the mortification of a re- only interfere with the above rules, and prevent your becoming a rich, ha 
ulse, his address to them after the unsuccessful attack on the flotilla at Bou old man; whereas, by attending most strictly to them, and sevatuniagion md 
> i g 1 ik, and abhorring tobacco as you ’s Li 
security ; for he trusts ere long to assist them in person in a way which will most probably live to the a of 120; a alee pore — rhaak ys 9 
completely annihilate the whole of them He is convinced that, if it had been wish or expect. and will die not only immensely rich baka our tombsto 
possible for man to have brought the enemy’s fleet out, the men that were em- —+ yuivers. ily re yretted.’” 4 
ployed to do so would have accomplished it. The moment the enemy have the 
audacity to cast ofl the chaims which fix their vessels to the ground, that mo- THE RIGHT KIND OF A WIFE. 
be conducted by his brave A the shorn of its most im- 

4 - Ors ‘ : ‘ | portant features, the sequel to which 1s a nded. 

If Nelson were permitted to revisit this earthly scene, he would soon dis- : Mr. ,a wee bes now residing in Philadelphia who formerly lived 
cover that England had not been conquered ; abundant evidence of our secu- jn an extravagant style, was in the habit of giving his wife every Monda 
rity and greatness presenting itself on every side. Freedom, he would with morning, a certain ‘sum of money for the table and other household ed 
delight perceive, yet survives, embellishing the land with innumerable monu- penses of the week. He never mentioned his business to his wife, and 
ments ; our resources and pessessions, to a vast extent, multiplied and exten- she, deeming him capable of attending to his own aflairs, never enquired 
ded. In particular, that arm of our strength which he himself wielded with so into them. 


much skill and power, he woujd find exuberant with life and vigour ; advanced | About five years after their marriage, through some mismanagement, and 


- 
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the rascality of his confidential clerk, Mr. —— suddenly broke, and hie fall lenabled us to observe enough to aid the young and artless maiden in decid- 
was mentioned * sympathisingly” on change, and like all such matters, ing upon this matter. 


there all sympathy ended. The merchant kept the affair secret, and the! 


first intimation his lady had of it, was a news paragraph in the “ Ledger.” 
Shortly after dinner was over, on the discovery of the startling fact, Mrs. 
—— requested her husband to remain in the parlor a few moments, as she 
had something to say to him. She then left the room, hurried up stairs, 
and shortly after returned with a splendidly bound bible in her hand, Han- 
ding it to her husband, she said—** George, the day after our marriage you 
gave me this precious book as a token of your love, and as a rich fountain 
to look to in the day of trouble Its passages have been precious to me, 
and as your brow looks sad to-day, [ return it to you, that you may glean 
from it some consolation in this hour of gloom.” She then left the 
room. 

The merchant opened the book carelessly, and a bank bill fell out. He 
picked it up and glanced at its face—it was a $10 bill. He opened at the 
first page, and continued to find an X between every two leaves, till he ar- 
rived at the commencement ot the book of Revelations. He was saved— 
could commence business, and had a capital of $9,000 to begin with. 

He rang a bell—a servant appeared. 


** Request your mistress to come to me immediately,” said the mer-) 


chant. 

“The lady obeyed, entering the room with something between a tear 
and smile. 

** Kate! Kate ! where did you procure all this money!” 


“‘ This is the weekly savings of our household expenses for the last five) 


years,” was the modest reply. ‘* Every week I put ten of the twenty dollars 
which you gave me into Bible bank, that when the day of trouble came 
upon us, we should have something to save us from the wolf.” 

“You are an angel, Kate,” cried her delighted husband, clasping her to 
his heart. 

And she is. Does any one doubt it? 


AN ALABAMA LEGISLATOR. 

A correspondent of the Montgomery Journal tells the following good an- 
ecdote on ‘* Fat George, the member from Henry,” connected wiih his first 
visit to Mobile. Col. D— had persuaded George to go with him to Mobile, 
where the ‘“‘ member from Henry” for the first time saw * sights” catcula- 
ted to excite emotions of wonder in the unsophisticated mind : 

They stopped at the ‘* Waverly,” and on the day after their arrival, the 
Colonel enquired as to the state of George’s general health and especially 
as to how he had rested the previous night. 

“ Tollable, Bob, leavin’ out a chunk of ascare I got last night. 

“As how ?” asked Bob. 

** Why you'll take notice,” said George, the room the bar-keeper allot- 
ted for me to have, I took particular notice of it—brown door with a light) 
streak here and thar, and brass lock handle—and I would’nt look at no, 
other, for fear I might get "em mixed up in my head. Now about 12 o’clock 
I come home, with about a half grown hummin’ in my head, and the very 
fust thing | found, at the top of them twistin’ steps, was my own iden- 
tical door with the brown paiut and light streaks and brass lock handle, 
all right. ‘*Good!” says I, andin I busted! Walks up to the bed, I 
does, aud thar I finds one of your long-legged, black-whiskered, town fel- 
lers—tast asleep. Takes him by the whiskers with both hands, and rears 
him up inthe bed, in a sittin’ persition and gives him a small exhortation 
—told him to leave or I’d kick him down stairs and did’nt want to do that, 
for I was a patent, double-revolvin’ steam mu/e and once set in motion, ne- 
ver stops "till the masheenry wears out. 

“ The feller,” continued George, “ got up very humble-like, and tra- 
velled to the cheer whar his dry goods was, and I sauntered round the room 
lookin’ at the picters, and studyin’ over the chances of gittin’ another cock- 
tail before turnin’ in. Arter a while | begins to hurry the feller—says |] 
“draw on them moceasin-skins of yourn and leave /’ and with that I turned 
round to give hit a final grin, but Bob ?” 

** What George ?” 

** Guess what be was dvin’.” 

Don’t know !” 

** Why, just as true as preachin’, he was makin’ right at me, with the 


—st most cnsatisfactory-lookin’ Bowie knite in his hand you ever saw. 


go to grass if he was’nt!—let’s go liquor.” 
** Well, but what did you do, George, when he made at you.” 


“Why, nothin’ particular—only worked the thing, "till I got him from) 


between me and the door, and then 
« What ?” 
—— “* Theu I left !” 


Cherubini.—Shortly after his return from Vienna, in 1806, Cherubini 
experienced a return of that uervous affection with which he had been af. 
flicted in 1801; and conceiving that he had arrived at the termination of 
his musical career, and no longer capable of composition, he devoted him- 
self solely to the study of botany. His friends sought to banish this mono- 
maniac idea from his mind by inducing him to pay a Visit to the chateau of 
the Prince of Chimay. There in the company of his friend and pupil, Au- 
ber, he heard a mass of Haydn’s performed in the church. Whilst listen- 
ing to the eloquent strains, he suddenly conceived the idea of co'nposing « 
similar work. The conception of the idea was closely tollowed by its exe- 
cution ; and he begun the composition of music. With such eye 
and facility did he execute his self-imposed task, that he astonished himsel 
and every one who witnessed the progress of his labours ; for he seemed) 


** First, then—if a young fellow greets you in aloud, free and hearty tone 
'—if he knows precisely where to put his lat or his hands—if he stares you 
straight inthe eye with his own wide open—if he turns his back to you 
to speak to another—if he tells you who made his coat—if he squeezes your 
i\nand—if he eats hearty m your presence—if he fails to talk kindly to your 
‘mother—if he sneezes when you are singing, criticises your curls, or fails 
ito be very foolish in fifty wavs every hour, then don’t fall in love with 
him for the world, he only admires you, let him do or say what else he 
may. But il he be merry with every one else, but quiet with you—if he 
‘be anxious to see that your tea is sufficiently sweetened, and your dear per- 
‘son well wrapped up when you go out in the cold—if he talks very low and 
‘never looks you steadily in the eye—if his cheeks are red—or if he be pale and 
‘his nose but blush, it is enough—if he romps with your sister, sighs like a 
‘pair of old bellows, looks solemn when you are addressed by another gen- 
itleman; and, in fact, is the most still, awkward, stupid, yet anxious of all 
‘your male friends, you may go ahead and invoke the shafts of cupid with 
looaey safety, and make the poor fellow too happy for his skin to hold 
im.” 
A Bad Leg.—The following excuse, offered by a man arraigned for 
drunkenness, is copied from the Cembridge (Eng.) Advertiser, and might 
jserve the Administration in its present very erratic movements. Judging 
from its singularly irregular policy, we infer it must be afflicted with a 
“* queer leg.” 
| Yesterday a funny looking man, named Lapitt, dressed in a red coat, was 
‘charged with being drunk and incapable. He made the following defence ; 
'—* Heaven bless your honor, I’m as innocent as a babe. By your leave, I’ll 
tell you the fact. I have got a queer leg, a most awkward leg, which 
sometimes shows off all manner of antics. It reels from side to side, then 
dashes into the middle of the road, halts suddenly, then hurries rapidly 
along, carrying me Heaven knows where. Presently you may see me leap- 
‘ing into the air, then comes the catastrophe ; the other leg, as sober and well 
conaucted a leg as any man need wish for, is thrown off its equilibrium, and 
there is nothing to be done but to fall prostrate, when up comes a police- 
man,and naturally fancies I am drunk.’ He was discharged amid the laugh- 
ter of the Court.” 


A Musical Match.—Haydn challenged Mozart to compose a piece of music 
which the former could not play at sight. Mozart accepted the task, and sup- 
per and champagne was to be the forfeit. In a few minutes a piece of music 
‘was produced, and handed to Haydn, with a bantering boast from Mozart,— 
« There, sir, is a composition which you cannot play, and I can.” Haydn sat 
down to the instrument, surprised at the simplicity of the music that was to 
puzzle him; but when he had got half through it he suddenly stopped, saying, 
* Hew’'s this, Mozart! You've got my hands stretched out to the ends of the 
piano, and yet there’s a middle key to be touched! Nobody can play such 
music.’ Mozart, laughing at Haydn's perplexity and anger, took the abandon- 
ed seat. and began. Running through the easy passages, he came to the dif- 
ficulty which his friend found insuperable, and, bobbing his head, struck his 
key with his very long nose, and was at the end of the composition in a trice. 
Haydn, with whom such a feat was a physical impossibility, burst into a roar 
of laughter, and confessed that nature had endowed Mozart with a capacity for 
music which he (Haydn) had never before discovered, and to which he could 
ay noclaim. The forfeit was cheerfully paid. 


Erskine, an Agriculturist.—Erskine tned to dissipate the weariness of leisure 
after his retirement, with agricultural pursuits and the occupations of farming. 
‘He once observed to Sir John Sinclair, “ I have studied Coke at Westminster, 
and am now studying Coke at Holkham, as great a man in his way.” Colman 
and some brother wits dining with him at Hampstead, the ex-chancellor ob- 
served with all the pride of a landlord, that he had then about 3,000 head of 
sheep. ** I perceive,” said Colman, “ your lordship has still an eye to the wool- 
sack.” 

Mr. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., is said to be employed in writing 4 new history 
‘of England. 

Marshal Bourmont died at his chateau at Anjou, on Wednesday last, in the 
‘73d year of his age. 

The ideas of religion entertained by tha natives of Australia, are very limited, 
‘and their belief of a future state is, that after their death they will jump up white 
‘men. 

_ brahim Pacha has sent two of his sons to England, to be educated. They 
are placed under the care of the president of the Pestalozzian School at 
Worksop. 

A homerpathic hospital opened in London on Monday. There are upwards 
of 800 out patients suffering under chronic diseases at present on the books, he- 
‘sides a multiplicity of individuals applying daily for relief. The institution is 
lunder the presidency of the Earl of Wilton, Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., the 
\Earl of Shrewsbury, &c. 

On Thursday an extraordinary feat was performed at Plymouth by a man named 
Irvine. A rope was stretched from the lamp at Stonehouse Bridge toa pole on 
the opposite side, a distance of about 400 feet. The rope was about 80 feet 
from the water, znd he engaged to walk across it, executing his task amidst the 
cheers of at least two thousand spectators. 

A cat at Grenitate, North Uist, having lost her kittens, adopted a rat in their 
place. The rat was found sucking the cat im a barrel, and the latter felt a- 
rently as much attachment for the new comer as if it had been one of | r 


to compose under the influence of a powerful inspiration that he had never progeny. 
before experienced. He did not shut himself in the solitude of his own|; Messrs. Dryden, the celebrated engineers, are now employed in the construc. 


chamber, nor isolate himself from the numerous guests at the chateau, except) 


tion of a printing machine for the Times, warranted to produce 12.000 impres- 


in thought; for he wrote the score while engaged in playing a game of bil-! ‘sions hour, or the inconceivable number of upwards of three sheets per 
' 


again, without appearing to be in the least distracted by the motion around 
him. This wass for three voices, was afterwards re-touched and amended, 
and when executed at Paris, the following year, the voice of the entire 
musical world placed it amongst the highest class of sacred compositions.’ 
This work commenced a new epoch in the life of Cherubini ; it opened 
up to him a new path, which led to that celebrity which he afterwards ob- 
tained as a composer of sacred music. 

Streeter, of the Boston “ Star,” has long been considered a knowing one 
among the men ; see, now, how he reveals himeelf for the benefit of the 

irls 


and downright courting, but our great age and extensive experience ha 


oie Tt is hard to draw the exact line of separation between polite nce have inne 


liards, laying dowa his pen when his turn arrived, and then resuming it)’ 


The deceased Earl of Waldegrave's will has amply provided for his countess, 
Braham’s daughter, as she is appointed sole executrix, and has beetfteft almost 
everything which it was in the testator’s power to bequeath. The earl's funded 
property alone amounts to £20,000. 

A company of gamblers has been playing during the last month, at ‘rente et 
quarante, against the bank of the ing house at Hamburg, with such success 
as to win £500 daily ; and should this company continue to win at the same 
rate, the bank will be broken in the course of a year. The Journal de Franc- 
fort says that the calculation on which the counter-bank plays has been sug- 
the celebrated English mathematician Mr. Adams, the same who 
claims the priority of the discovery of the new planet. 


* 
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A HIGHLAND WITCH. 
From the top of the hill we saw a dreary expanse of flat ground, with Loch 
A-na-caillach in the centre of it, a bleak cold-lookin& piece of water, with se- 
veral small grey pools near it. Donald told me a long story of the origin of its 
name, pointing out alarge cairn of stones at one end of it. The story was, 
that some few years ago—* Not so long either, sir, (said Donald), for Rory! 
Beg, the auld smuggler, that died last year, has often told me that he minded’ 
the whole thing weel’—there lived down below the woods an old woman, by 
habit and repute a witch, and one possessed of more than mortal power, es 
she used in a most malicious manner, spreading sickness and death among man) 
and beast. The minister of the place. who came, however, but once a month, 
to do duty in a building called a chapel, was the only person who, by dint of 
prayer and bible, could annoy or resist her. He at last made her so aneemnnt 
able by attacking her with holy water and other spiritual weapons, that she sud-| 
denly left the place, and no one knew where she went to. It soon became evi-, 
dent, hwever, that her abode was not far off, as cattle and people were still) 
taken ill in the same unaccountable manner as before. At last, an idle fellow,| 
who was out poaching deer near Loch A-na-caillach late one evening, saw her! 
start through the air from the cairn of stones towards the inhabited part of the, 
country. ‘This put people on the look out, and she was constantly seen passing) 
to and fro on her unholy errands, during the fine moonlight nights. Many a 
time was she shot at as she flew past, but without success. At last a pot-valiant 
and unbelieving fellow, who had long been a serjeant in some Highland regi- 
ment, determined to free his neighbours from the witch ; and having loaded his 
gun with a double charge of gunpowder, put in, instead of shot, a crooked six- 
nce and some silver buttons, which he had made booty of somewhere or other 
in wartime He then, in the most foolhardy manner, laid himself down on the 
hill, “ where we were then standing when Donald told me the story, and, by 
the light of the moon, watched the witch leave her habitation in the cairn of 
stones. As soon as she was gone, he went to the very place which she had 
just left, and there lay down in ambush to await her return. “ ’Deed did he, 
sir; forauld Duncan was a mad-like deevil of a fellow, and was feared of no- 
thing.” Long he waited, and many a pull he took at his bottle of smuggled 
whisky, in order to keep out the cold of a September night. At last, when the, 
firet grey of the morning began to appear, “ Duncan hears a sough, and a wild 
uncanny kind of skirl over his head, and he sees the witch hersel, just coming. 
like a muckle bird right towards him,—’deed, sir, but he wished himsel at) 
hame ; and his finger was so stiff with cold and fear that he could na scarce pull, 
the trigger. At last, and long, he did put out (Anglice, shoot off), just as she 
was hovering over his head, and going to light down on the cairn.”” Well, to 
cut the story short, the next morning Duncan was found lying on the cairn in a 
deep slumber, half sleep and half swoon, with his gun burst, his collar bone 
nearly broken, and a fine large heron, shot through and through, lying beside, 
him ; which heron, as every one felt assured, was the caillach herself. “ She 
has na done much harm since yon (concluded Donald ;) but her ghaist is still 
to the fore, and the loch side is no canny after the gloaming.”—St. John’s Wild 
Sports of the Highlands. 


AN OFFICIAL SMUGGLER. 

Beautte’s is beyond contradiction the most fashionable jeweller’s shop in Ge 
neva. It is difficult to imagine a collection more rich in those thousand wonders 
which tempt a female heart ; it is enough to drive a Parisian lady mad, or to 
make Cleopatra palpitate with longing in her grave. This jewellery is liable! 
to a duty on entering France ; but fora premium of five per cent M. Beactte! 
undertakes to smuggle it. The bargain between the buyer and seller is public-' 
ly made upon this condition, as if there were no custom house officers in the) 
world. It is true that M. Beautte possesses wonderful address in setting them! 
at fault ; one anecdote out of a thousand will show the truth of the com-' 
pliment which we pay him. When the Count de Saint-Cricq was director-gene- 
ral of the customs, he heard this shill, by which the vigilance of his officers was 
deceived, so frequently mentioned, that he resolved to assure himself whether! 


all was true that was said of it. He consequently went to Geneva, presented 
himself at M. Beautte’s shop, and purchased 30,000 francs worth of at 
on eondition that it should be delivered without paying the import duty at his! 
residence in Paris. M. Beautte agreed to the condition like a man accustomed) 
to bargains of the kind, and merely presented to the purchaser a sort of promis- 
sory note by which he undertook to pay the usual five per cent, besides the 
30,000 francs purchase-money. The latter smiled, took up a pen, signed * De 
Saint-Cricq, director-general of the French customs,” and handed back the; 
paper to Ceautte, who looked at the signature, and contented himself with an- 
swering, with a bend of the head, « M. le directeur, the articles which you have 
done me the hovour of buying will arrive at Paris as soon as yourself.” M. de 
Saint-Cricq, whose interest was excited, scarcely gave himself time to dine, sent 
to the post for horses, and set out an hour after the bargain had been concluded. 
M. de Saint Cricq made himself known to the officers who came to examine 
his carriage, told the principal one what had happened to him, enjoined the most, 
active surveillance on the whole line, and promised a reward of fifty louis to the, 
officer who should succeed in seizing the prohibited jewellery. Not a custom. 
house officer slept during three days. During this time, M. de Saint-Crieg ar- 
rived at Paris, alighted at his residence, kissed his wife and children and went 
to his room to take off his travelling dress. ‘The first thing he perceived on the. 
chimney-piece was an elegant box, with the shape of which he was unacquaint- 
ed. He approached it, and read on the silver plate which ornamented it, « The! 
Count de Saint-Cricq, director-general of the customs.” He opened it, and 
found the jewellery which he had purchased at Geneva. Beautte had made} 
an arrangement with one of the waiters at the inn, who, while assisting M. de 
Saint-Cricq’s servants to pack their master’s luggage, had slipped the prchibited) 
box amongit. On his arriving at Paris, his valet, noticing the elegance of the’ 
case, and the inscription engraved upon it, had hastened to place it upon his 
master’s chimney-piece. Thus the director-general of the customs was the first 
smuggler in the kingdom.—IJmpressions de Voyage, par Alexandre Dumas. 


Burns and his Stool.—Our visit to Mr. Smellie’s printing-office afforded us 
real plasure on another account. Besides being the oldest and most distinguish- 
ed printing-office in Edinburgh, it was here that Robert Burns got the first me- 
tropolitan edition ofhis poems printed. Here, too, he revised his proofs, wrote’ 
songs, and met some of the literary characters of the time. The office is com-, 
posed of only one spacious apartment. The compositors’ frames are on one, 
side, and the presses on the other. At one end of the apartment is a small) 
partitioned-off room, with a desk, at which Burns corrected his proofs. The, 
very stool, too, on which the great minstrel sat, is just lying where he left it, 
and is as scrupulously watched as ever miser watched his golden treasure. No 
one, of course, who enters this phe por oo: thinks of leaving it without jocularly 
sitting down on Burns’ stool, and sitting at Burns’ desk. Time is hastening this 


| 


stool todecay, and it has been patched up in two or three places, in order to 
keep its legs steady. Under the top is a label, with this inscription :—“ The 
stool on which Burns sat whilst correcting the proofs of his poems. from De- 
jcember 1786 to April 1787.” Many drollstories are told of Burns and his stool ; 
but we give only the following, which we find in the tract to which reference 
has already been made :—One day it happened that Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 
(who was printing in Mr. Smellie’s office an essay on the proportions of coal 
tar), occupied this said stool, when Burns came into the correcting-room look- 
ing for his favourite seat. Jt was known that what Burns wanted was the stool ; 
but before saying anything to Sir John on the subject, Burns was requested to 
walk into the composing room. ‘The opportunity was taken in his absence to 
request of Sir John to indulge the bard with his favourite seat, but without men- 
tioning his name. Sir John said, “‘ I am not going to give up my seat to yon 
sneer Soy staring fellow ;” to which it was replied, “ Do you know that that 
staring fellow is the poet Burns ?” Sir John instantly left the stool, ——r 
«* Good gracious ! give him all the seats in your house.” Burns was then call- 
ed in, took possession of his stool, and immediately commenced the reading of 
his proofs.—Edinburgh Weckly Register. 


Fall of the Canadian Lakes.—The lakes of Canada have not e that 
attention at home which they ought to have had ; and there is much interest- 
ing information about them which is a dead letter in England. Their rise and 
fall is a subject of great interest. ‘The great sinking of the levels of late years, 
lwhich has become so visible and so injurious to commerce, deserves the most 
attentive observation. The American writers attribute it to various causes, and 
there are as many theories about it as there are upon all hidden mysteries. 
Evoperation and condensation, wuods and glaciers, have all been brought into 
play. Ifthe lakes are supplied by their own rivers, and by the drainage streams 
of the surrounding forests, and all this is again and again returned into them 
from the clouds, whence arises the sudden elevation or the sudden depression 
of such enormous bodies of water, which have no tides '—Sir R. H. Bonny- 
castle’s Canada in 1846. 

Strange Phenomena of Earthquakes.—Natives of those countries who have 
experienced many hundred earthquakes believe the difference to be less in the 
greater or less duration of the shocks, or the slowness or rapidity of the hori- 
zontal oscillation, than in the alternation of motion in opposite directions. The 
circular (or gyratory) earthquakes are the most rare, and at the same time the 
most dangerous. In the great earthquake of Riobamba, in the province of Quito 
(4th February, 1797), and in that of Calabria (5th February and 28th March, 
1783), walls were changed in direction without being overthrown, straight or 
parallel rows of trees were inflected, and, in fields having two sorts of oultiva- 
tion, one crop even took the place before occupied by the other; the latter 


'|phenomenon showing either a movement of translation, or a mutual penetra- 


tion of the different strata. When making a plan of the ruined city of Rio- 
bamba, I was shown a place where the whole furniture of one house had been 
found under the remains of another: earth had evidently moved like a fluid in 
streams or currents, of which we must assume that the direction was first down- 
ward, then horizontal, and, lastly, again upward. Disputes concerning the 
ownership of objects which had been thus carried to distances of many hun- 
dred yards were decided by the Audiencia or court of justice.—Humbolt’s 
Cosmos. 


Popular Credulity.—A remarkable instance of credulity in connection with 
this theatre (the Haymarket) remains to be stated. Inthe year 1749, an ad- 
vertisement appeared in the newspaper, gas. that on a certain evening a fa- 
mous bottle-conjuror would perform. He undertook to elicit the music of any 
known instrument from the walking cane of any of the audience, after which 
he would walk into a quart bottle, placed upon a table in the middle of the 
stage, and sing init. On the appointed night the house was crowded to suf- 
focation, but, as the conjuror was tardy in making his appearance, the audience 
became impatient, and roared out for a return of theic money. The stage- 
manager at last appeared ; exhorted them to keep quiet, and promised that their 
money should be returned if no performance took place. Some person in the 
pit called out that, if the ladies and gentlemen who were impatient would pay 
double price, he would walk into a pint bottle! A burst of laughter followed 
the announcement ; the eee became sensible, for the first time, of their 
own folly, and a tremendous riot began. The discontented people of the pit 
and gallery tore up the benches, broke the lamps, and made a complete wreck 
of the inside of the theatre. They afterwards collected the spoils, and carried 
them into the open street, and made a bonfire of them.—Smith’s Streets of 
London. 

“TAKING IT COOL.” 
BY SOLITAIRE. 

“Take it cool” is a very common piece of advice often gratuitously ten- 
dered to a young gentleman of warm temperament, when he is about to tear 
his under garment ; bvt the advice is often disregarded, to the great detri- 
ment of superficial surfaces, and the discoloration of exposed parts of the 
human face divine, In the above mentioned case tlie advice might be pro- 
fitably followed, but there are circumstances which forbid the quiet and 
unmoved contemplation of an approaching crisis. To say toa man who 
is seated in a falling bu:lding—-* take it cool,” would be a mockery of his 
situation, or to whisper to three hundred passengers upon a magnificent 
steam ship, as she is running, with a full head of steam, bows on to the 
main land, to ** possess themselves of a frigid state,” would be a downright 
aggravation of their position. It is also sufficient cause for hostile rencon- 
tre to grin at a defeated candidate, and tell him to “take it cool ;” but there 
are cases which, as a modern romancer would say, “tin point of downright 
provocation rise in sublime magnitude above all these,” and we will endeavor 
to make good the assertion by presenting an example. 

In the wild days of Missouri—no one, we presume, will dispute its pre- 
sent civilized state—a number of the more excitable and adventurous young 
officers of our gallant army were stationed at Council Bluffs, to guard the 
frontier from the incursions of the wild and then powerful tribes which 
roamed in that immediate neighborhood. In their izolated position they 
had little to destroy the monotony of lite except an occasional march to 
check some tribe which was warming into hostility, or in inventing and 
playing off tricks upon each other. It mattered not how outrageous or dan- 
gerous, or ridiculous any devilment practised upon one officer by another 
should be, they never for once grew angry, but the victim meyely set his 
wits to work to, it possible, surpass his own case by a retort on his adver- 
sary. A Lieutenant who was particularly good at these practical jokes, be- 
cause his dignified and cool manner made him less suspected than his com- 
rades, had played off one upon a brother Lieutenant who had a delightful 
lisp. A short time after, at an evening card party in his quarters, the dig- 
nified joker was expatiating to several officers, among them his lisping vic- 
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tim, how very becoming it was for a man, under all circumstances, to keep | 


4 moment,) retired about a hundred yards behind, and leaving me to it, 
cool, and remarked, moreover, that in his own case it was a constitutional there took up his stand to await the result. Another yard or two, and the 
habit, in the face of the most threatening consequences, to retain a nerve slaughter-dog put his nose close to my knee, but did not attempt an attack. 
which defied surprise. The advantage of such a temperament{was enlarged, \He then passed behind, and at almost the same instant I observed another 
upon, the chances it afforded of escape from danger particularly pointed formidable beast, taller than the first, though not of the same kind, also 
ont, and a general assent given to its great value in the possession of a mili-| coming from the same place towards me—another instant, and another dog, 
tary man. | equally large, also made his appearance. These latter two eventually took 
“ Wel, Jim,” inquired his lisping friend, ** how would you do thopothe up their positions, one on each side of me, but rather in advance; while, 
a thell with an inch futhee thould drop itthelf into a high walled angle in|on turning my head very slowly in order to avoid alarming these volun- 
which you had taken thelter from a company of tharp thooterth, and tary guardians for my safe custody, I found the first one with his nose with- 
where it wath thertain if you poked out your nothe you'd get pep- ta two feet of my legs, for the purpose of taking care of me behind. And 
pered 2” vin silent state, with this powerful body-guard—or rather under this d 
“ How 2” said the other, winking at the circle, ‘* why, take it cool, and arrest, 1 marched on towards the slaughter house. Of two things I too 
spit on the fusee !” | especial care—neither to deviate from my path, nor to increase nor slacken 
** Yeth, thath true,” answered the lisping Lieutenant, apparently perfect-||my speed. Neither did I speak: though my thoughts were busy enough 
ly satisfied ; and another wink travelled round the circle of optics. ‘jin wondering what they meant to do with me—whether they would detain 
Tlie party broke up, and all retired for the night, except the patrols, who me at the slaughter house until some friendly butcher who knew them 
continued their round, as we believe they generally do on military posts,||chanced to arrive for my deliverance, or whether, when we arrived on the 
until morning goes into fragments, when the air of bustle and activity be- |ground of blood, they would fall upon and devour me. I knew they were 
gan again its hum in the barracks. The soldiers were passing from their not particular—that their habitation was with death, their food raw flesh 
several quarters, and soon there were a number gathered upon the parade. |and entrails, their drink not unfrequently warm blood ; and as to attempt- 
Presently several officers assembled, aud were talking in a cluster, when |ing force oe three such fellows it was out of the question, unless in the 
along came the lisping Lieutenant; he looked at the gronp and im-|jcase of a direct attack—though even then it must have proved ludicrous- 
mediately passed into the quarters of his dignified friend, who was still in||ly useless. Not a single human being was in sight—not a house near 
bed. |jenough for the inhabitants to bear had I imprudently shouted. My only 
“Ab, is that you, Charley ?” said the sleepy Lieutenant, lazily opening |present hope lay in the possible circumstance that, as the dogs were out, 
his eyes. there might be some one on the premises; but as we arrived almost close 
“« Veth, Jim,” said the lisper, ‘I want to try an experiment thith morn-||upon them the first living object 1 beheld was a rat, about as large asa 
ing, and thee how d—n cool you can be !” saying which he walked deliber-| good sized kitten, sitting on his hind quarters outside one of the doors, and 
ately up to the fire burning upon the hearth, and placed in its hottest cen- |either washing his nose or picking a bit of victuals by way of mid-day re- 
tre a powder cannister / and instantly retreated. | {freshment. This incident appeared conclusive—either that nobody was 
There was but one mode of egress from the quarters, and that was upon ithere, or that slaughter house rats are very bold and brass faced rats indeed. 
the parade ground--the rear being built up fordefence against attack. The |The latter proved to be the case; for on reaching another corner of the 


occupant took one glance at the fire, saw the canister, and comprehending 
his situation in a moment, he dashed at the door, but his friend had it fast, 
on the outside. 

“ Charley, let me out if you love me!” shouted the occupant of the 
quarters. 

** Thpit on the canithter, Jim !” shouted he in return. 


building, | espied a-much-to-be-desired-looking butcher scraping the hide 
ofapig. He instantly raised his head, and perceiving how matters stood 
—for even then I cautiously avoided shouting to him—called in a stormy 
voice to the dogs, natne by name, to come up. Rather reluctantly they 
obeyed his command ; and then I stood still, first to thank him for having 
rescued me from very unpleasant custody, and then to whistle up the af- 


Not a moment was to be lost—he had at first snatched up a blanket to! frighted Tony. With great difficulty I achieved the latter object; but he 
cover his egress, but now, dropping it, he raised the window and out he 00 sooner saw his canine masters again than he scoured away before me at 
bounced—sans culottes, sans everything, but a very short under garment ; jleast half a mile, where he awaited my coming. When I reached him and 
and thus, with hair almost on end, he dashed upon a full parade ground. took him up in my arms, he trembled like a jelly oa a crippled table ; nor 
The shout which hailed him brought out the whole barracks to see what did he recover his spirits until the lapse of some hours. As for myself, 
was the matter, and the dignified Lieutenant pulled a tall Sergeant in front jon arriving at home I took a glass of grog, smoked my pipe, and related 
of him to hide his parade dress. and laughed at my adventure. That these dogs were trained to guard in 

“« Why didn’t you ¢hpit on it, Jim ?” inquired Charley. |the same manner the cattle brought for slaughter, no doubt can be enter- 

«« Because there was no sharp shooters in front to stop a retreat,” answer- tained, That aay effort made by any desperate bullock to travel out of his 
ed Jim. path would draw upon him the teeth of his “policemen,” is no less to be 

“ All I got tothay ith,” says Charley, “that you might thafely done it, doubted. I would therefore advise any man who may chance, if any ever 
for I’ll thware there wathn’t a thingle grain ot powder in it !” should find himself in a similar pickle, to “ take warning by this example,” 

Under a volley now of the sharpest kind of shooting, the cool and di j-| and not torun the risk of his life in an inconsiderate and timid attempt to 
fied Lieutenant retreated into his quarters, perfectly satisfied to acknowledge,| save it. Rides, Rambles, and Sketches in Texas. 


under some circumstances, it is not very easy to take it coolly! i} 
that, under so “ Joey St. Louis Reveille, | 


cqeuaien A MARVELLOUS RAILWAY INCIDENT. 
AN UNENVIABLE POSITION. i The following is from acorresdondent of the * Tines” of yesterday :— 
Contrary to almost invariable practice, | one morning sallied out totally On Monday last, October 12, a gentleman of the name of Parker, of Sy- 
unarmed, in Galveston !sland, except with a short “ life-preserver,” which) \denham, Kent, was travelling by the mail train from Derby to London, in 
was placed in the breast of my coat, upon a sketching ramble amongst the) a first class carriage, his ouly companion being « gentleman about thirty 
deserts and hillocks and the grassy swamps at the eastern end of the island. years of age, remarkably handsome and perfectly gentlemanly in his ap et 
A handsome little whelp, one “ Tony” by name, travelled at my heels, and//ance and manners. After some preliminary conversation, he requested to 
made his way through the tall stiff grass much after the same baffled fash. have the window kept open, and offered Mr. Parker bis wrapper if he felt 
ion. and not with much greater ease than his master has occasionally ex- |inconvenienced by the cold. Other conversation ensued, and he stated that 
perienced when endeavoring to force his way into a cane-brake. About he once possessed a large fortune, which he had squandered; that he had 
noon, having talf lost myself, I looked out for a land mark; and having ‘now retired from the army, and had not been so happy for a long period as 
discovered one in an isolated mass of rude building, which is used as a/\at that moment ;, adding that some friend had given him 1,100/. to pay his 
slaughter house for the city butchers, and which stands on the prairie about) debts, and 500/. more to buy furniture ; and that the first thing he intended 
a mile from the principal portion of the city itself, | directed my course! to do was to buy a dressing-case, which would cost him thirty-five guineas, 


thitherward. After brushing through the pathless prairie awhile, I light- which Mr. Parker remarked he thought would be a great pity, as no doubt 


ed upon a deep sandy road leading in that direction, and pursued it The! 


slaughter house stands on rising g-ound, and has attached to it an enclosure, 
surrounded by very high and strong wood fencing, in which the balf wild! 
cattle intended tor the knife are first of all with difficulty driven. They! 
are afterwards picked out as occasion requires, but not unfrequently turn 
upon their slaughterers, and amidst great danger are either shot, pinned by, 

owerful dogs kept there for the purpose, or drag 

exican lasso. Approaching the foot of the rising ground, [ observed a 


he already possessed one. After some further conversation, which began te 
alarm Mr. Parker, he suddenly dropped on his knees, and in a most ener- 
etic and fervent manner prayed for his friends the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Wellington, and more particularly that his dear mother, who had died in 
his infancy, should appear, &c, After rising trom his knees he exclaimed 
to Mr. Parker, ** Did you hear a noise? You must have heard that God 


to the ground by the|/was speaking tome.” At the same moment a train passed, the engine of 


which he declared to be hell. Mr. Parker by this time being greatly alarm- 


large white dog, about the size of a mastifl, though not so long on the leg,|jed, tried in vain to soothe him; his only reply was, * Have you repented 


come from round the corner of the building, look a moment in the direc-, 
tion I was coming, and then walk down to meet me. Tony piped one lit. 
tle growl and then began to whine, qceagene at the same time with his tail) 
between his legs so close upon the heels of my boots, that they chopped | 
him under the chin at almost every step taken. 
As the beast approacied sufficiently near to allow a distinct view of him, 
it must be confessed | felt at the moment that I would much rather have. 
met face to face with any wild beast in Texas. Although so large, he was, 
made in a similar mould to that in which our English bull-dog 1s cast, on-, 
ly that the former was distorted, more ugly by half, horrible to look at. His, 
head seemed scarcely less than that of a man, while his forehead and brows: 
beetled so much that they appeared almost to shut his eyes. Conscious 
that to exhibit fear by attempting to get away would only be to endanger’ 
myself the more, | steadily pursued the road, without even crossing to the) 
opposite side, for the brute had taken the precaution to come down in a 
straight line on the same side as he first saw me. Cautiously, however, 
and without more apparent movement than was just needful, [ placed ins 
hand upon the * supple jack,” or preserver, in my coat breast, and kept it 
there ready for a blow when needful. As we approached each other stil!) 
nearer, the dog gradually walked more softly, and, at the same time, as 
ually bent himself towards the earth as though preparing to spring. 
Fhe necessity gave me courage, and I still walked on directly in his face. 
knowing, a8 I did know, that if such show of confidence would not save me 
nothing would. Had I even attempted to get out of the way, little doubt 
can be entertained that he would have been upon mein a moment. When 
within a yard or two his belly nearly swept the sand. Tony attempted to 
run yelping away, but dared not face his fellow-creature, and, therefore, 
as I afterwards found, (since I dared not take my eyes off my antagonist fi 


of your sins >” at the same time throwing off his boots, coat, and shirt, with 
his gold watch, chain, and seals; he began to slap Mr. Parker in the face, 
exclaiming, “ You must come along with me!” and thrusting his head 
through the window, he cut his head and neck in a most shocking manner, 
and was soon covered with blood. He then returned with double fury, and 
beat Mr, Parker about the head and face most severely. Expecting to be 
murdered every moment, Mr. Parker entreated him (in order to gain time) 
to pray again. which he instantly did ; while Mr. Parker, at the imminent 
risk of his life, opened the door and made his way to the next carrriage, 
where there was only one gentleman, who, having heard all that had pass- 
ed, helped him in and shut to the door. They had scarcely done this when 


the madman appeared, endeavoring to force his way in also, and it required 


the united effortsof both to keep him out, so he returned to his carriage. 
This happened near the Watiord station. Frequent and unavailing appeals 
were made to the guard for assistance, stating that a gentleman was dying, 
and the reply was that being after their time, they could not stop, as the 
Manchesier train was close behind them. This, however, was no exense 
tor the guard not goiug to the carriage tuascertain what was the taatier. All 
Mr. Parker knows further of his strange companion is, thet the guard of a 
following train saw a mau ina state of nudity running by the side of the 
road, which can only be accounted tor by his having thrown himself off 
the traim, which was then going at an increased speed. A servant was at 
the terminus of the Euston square station, waiting for his master; but Mr. 
Parker being in a dreadfully bruised state, and most anxious to get home, 
did not wait to hear the result of this strange encounter; but we are happy 
to say he is now nearly recovered from the effects of his violent bruises and 
— alarming position. The ‘ Daily News” of yesterday furnishes the 

owing corollary to the above account ;—Oa Tuesday (qy Monday ?) even- 
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ing, gentleman travelling by the mail train on the London and North- 


western Railway, had a most wonderful escape from serious bodily injury, 


if not from death. The train was proceeding at a very great speed, and, 
when within a short distanceof the Willesden station, a policeman observ. 
ed some person leap out of a carriage and clamber up the embankment. 
An alarm was given, and the policeman, with two or three of the company’s 
servants, went in pursuit. The fugitive went in the direction of some plan- 
tations, but, finding he was pursued, ke doubled, and approached the rail- 
way, and eventually, after a long chase, was caught very near the spot where 
he took his dangerous leap. He seemed to have sustained no injury, and 
had on no article of dress upon him save boots and trousers, having divest- 
ed himself ef the remainder while in the carriage. On his being conveyed 
to the Euston square station, a servant was in waiting for him, and it was 
supposed that insanity was the cause of the rash and dangerous adven- 


ture, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1846. 


Mexico.—News has been received this week of the occupation of Tampico 


by the Naval forcesof the United States. Santa Anna had previously with- 
drawn all the troops, together with the cannon and military stores, to San Luis 

Potosi. We do not pretend to much knowledge of military tactics, but it would 
seem to our poor comprehension that in this matter the Mexican commander has 
committed an egregious blunder. He has quietly given his enemies peaceable 
possession of the only available place from whence they could hope to operate 
successfully against him at San Luis, where it appears he has determined to 
make a final stand, as he is concentrating all his forces on that point. The 
road from ‘Tampico to San Luis is comparatively good, and the distance is but 
160 miles. The United States has complete -ommand of the Gulf, and cannot 
experience much difficulty in throwing into chat port any amount ef troops and 
military stores that may be required. Prompt measures have been taken to se- 
cure the possession of this important point, and everything appears to be fast 
tending to a decisive, and we believe a final, engagement. 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Union that every means is 
being resorted to, to arouse the Mexican people to a great effort :— 

Files of Vera Cruz papers to the 7th instant, inclusive, have been received 
at the Navy Department. 

The general character of the contents of these papers indicates a determi- 
nation on the part of the people of Mexico to rouse themselves to some great 
effort. All means are made use of to excite a national spirit and inflame nation- 
al animosity. The most exaggerated accounts are given of the excesses com- 
mitted by the American (volunteer) troops at Monterey, who are charged with 
robbery, murder, and rape. Extracts of letters from the United States are pub- 
lished, in which it is represented that our people, especially in the Northern 
States, have become thoroughly disgusted with the war on account of its enor- 
mous expenses, amounting to half a million of dollars per diem ! and that it 
has become so odious that it will be impracticable for our government to raise 
the required number of troops '—that the Senate will refuse any further ap- 

priations for the war !—that the British government has insisted on its me- 
iation being accepted, &c., &c. 

It would seem by the following paragraph from the Union, that the American 
government has taken precautionary measures to prevent their rich commerce 
from being despoiled by the odius system of privateering :— 

We understand from indisputable authority that a correspondence has recent. 
ly taken place between the Spanish Minister at Washington, and the Secretary 
of State, which renews the pledges of the two governments to carry out the 
stipulations of the treaty of 1799. We, on our part, have instructed our squad- 
ron to respect the rights of Spanish vessels, who are destined to any Mexican 
port which, may not happen to be blockaded, and without any contraband of war 
on board. Spain, on her part, pledges herself to observe all the obligations of 
her treaty, and to prohibit Mexican privateersmen from using the privilege of the 
Spanish ports. 

As to the naturalization of foreigners, we will take effectiive means to prevent 
and punish the fraud. 

Wreck of the Atlantic and melancholy loss of life-—Tie news of this terrible 
ajsaster, reached this city on Saturday morning last, but it was not till the mid- 
dle of the present week that full and authentic particulars were obtained. This 
beautiful but ill-fated vessel started on her regular trip for New York on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week. The night was stormy but not so much so, ap- 
parently, as to render the passage dangerous. They had scarcely left New Lon- 
don, however, before the steam chest burst, and her machinery being thus ren- 
dered useless, they had no alternative but to trust to their anchors—and with 
these, unfortunately, she was not sufficiently provided. She slowly drifted through 
the whole of Thursday, until after four o'clock on Friday morning, when she 
struck on Fisher's Island, and in five minutes she went to pieces. During Thurs- 
day several attempts were made to afford her relief, which through the violence 


of the storm, proved unsuccessful. 

Though the melancholy particulars have been so widely and fully spread before 
the public by the daily press, we cannot refrain from copying the following ac- 
counts which are given by those who were on board at the time of the disaster : 

Brooktyn, Nov. 29, 1846. 

I have been somewhat surprised in reading over the accounts of the loss of 
the Atlantic, in the papers of New York, to see no mention made of those few 
noble hearts, who, in the midst of the terrible scenes that surrounded them, for-| 

t all personal considerations in their exertions to save and render assistance to 
the helpless and unprotected. I was not in the Atlantic myself, but I was at. 
New London at the time of the disaster, and when the surviving passengers were 
brought over I spoke to many of them on the subject of the wreck, nearly all of, 
whom were load in their praises of the noble conduct of Lt. Maynard and Dr. 
Hassler of the navy, and Wm. Edmonds. 

I was told that when the boat was dragging so rapidly on shore on Thurs- 


ida . and all were obeying the first law of nature, self preservation, these two 
officers might be seen iooking solely to the preservation of the women and 
children, bringing them out of the cabin, and seating each one on the boats they 
had already prepared for them, and placed near the gangway, that they might 
have no trouble or confusion when the final scene should take place. Old Mr. 
Walton was placed near the bulk head cabin, his wife and all his little children 
ranged along by his side, the little ones seated on the boards that had been pre- 
pared for them, long strings attached, with a hole in the end for their arms to 
go through, that the floats might pull them ashore. Their heads were then tied 
up by Lt. M. tokeep them from freezing when overboard. He would then go 
along counselling each one against rushing to the gangway when the vessel 
struck, but to wait quietly until he gave them directions. 

But there was a Mrs. Thompson on board with a litule child about eighteen 
months old, entirely alone and unprotected, and apparently in very feeble health. 
It was Lt. M’s attention to this poor woman and child, that a passenger from 
Massachusetts informed me that he never had beheld so noble and affecting a 
scene ; tosee hun, with the greatest tenderness, kneeling down on deck, ty- 
ing up its little head to protect it from cold, and getting it ready to lash to his 
own body when the boat should strike, and pledging himscif to the mother to 
save it at the peril of his own life, and be at hand to counsel and assist her too ; 
and then her looks of deep gratitude at this self-devotion and kindness of an 
entire stranger—her hands clasped, and tears streaming from her eyes ; her 
heart was too full to speak. ill God forget acts like these ! Never! never ! 
But all their noble plans were destined to be unavailing. for the boat not going 
ion shore as soon as was expected when she commenced dragging, all of them, 
as I learn, left the stations assigned them, and one by one dropped off in the 
cabin and went to sleep, and were in this position when she struck on the rocks, 
and then there was no time to save them, for the cabin was instantly swept 
from the deck, and every soul in it lost. 

Poor Hassler perished among the first, but Maynard got on shore, where we 
see him again, not yet hastening up to enjoy the comforts of a house and fire, 
but standing in the midst of the boiling surge with another kindred heart, Ed- 
wards, nobly risking their own lives to rescue others fromthe wreck and break- 
ers—often taking out by t. » receding sea, but recovering themselves would 
again strike out tosave the:. fellow-men. And I understood, at New London, 
from Captains Cullum and Stewart.of the army, that they had, in this way, 
pulled out of the water, no less than twenty or thirty men. All were now 
saved from the wreck but two, a club-footed boy and the second pilot; and 
Edwards beginning to freeze, was advised by Lt. M. to go up and get to a fire, 
promising that he would not leave the water until all were saved ; and when 
Mr. Winthrop, the owner of the island, with two other men got down, they 
found him alone in the surf, struggling to rescue from the wreck these two men. 
But his work stopped not here for when we hear of hiin again he is seen, with 
the assistance of Mr. Tarbox, of New York, staggering under the weight of the 
chief engineer, whom they found freezing to death on the road side. ‘These in- 
cidents, Mr. Editur, I have put together from facts derived from several pas- 
sengers, and J learn that Captains Cullum and Stewart of the army, and seve- 
ral of the passengers at New London, are preparing a narrative of that sad af- 
fair at the request of the citizens of that place. 

We are happy to be informed that the personal property—watches, money, 
&c.—taken from the bodies of sundry passengers who were drowned, was nut, 
as was supposed, stolen, but was removed for safe keeping, and will be restored 
as soon as claimed and identified by persons authorized to receive the same.— 
Boston Traveller. 

A statement made by Mr. Partridge, of this city, is published in the True 
Sun, from which we make the following extracts :-— 


I asked Capt. Dustan what our prospects were. He said we had hardly an 
even chance; if the anchors held we were safe—if they dragged we were 
gone. His hope was that they would hold on. I asked him if it was not best 
to cut away the hurricane deck. He said he had reflected upon that, and for 
certain reasons deemed it not expedient. 

* * * Thad previously given Miss Jordan (who was in company with 
me to visit my family in New York) the best advice I could, which was that she 
should cling to me in every event, but J] was to have the use of my hands to 
try to get ashore. When the boat struck I rose up with Miss J., she took hold 
of my arm, and we walked out of the saloon. At this moment the boat tipped 
down slantingly towards the sea, and the waves washed over the gangway, upon 
which the ladies’ saloon opened. ‘The doors, which Dr. Hassler had prepared 
with ropes and cords tied round them for the ladies to cling to in the water, 
were lying in the gangway. Miss J. fell upon these doors and broke her hold, 
and at that moment a wave was washing over; I cauglit a post and looked 
round, went back to the door of the saloon to find her, but did not see her af- 
terwards, and I suppose the wave immediately washed her, with others, off the 
side of the boat towards the sea. I saw the deck over my head tumbling down. 
I sprang for the railing of the boat, and caught it by the gangway. I should 
think eight or ten men had hold of the railing by the side of me. Some one 
said I ought to jump so as to give others a chance, which were the only words 
I heard spoken after we left the ladies’ saloon; not a shriek was heard, neither 
was there any confusion. 

Feeling that 1 ought not to stand in another's way, I leaped into the water, 


lwhich, ewing to the heel of the boat, was, I should think, 10 or 12 feet from that 


edge where [ stood. I think the water must have been 10 or 15 feet deep, 
and about 6 reds from shore. Two of my life preservers broke away, as I jumped 
into the water; I had two remaining, which buoyed me up, and the waves took 
me back and forth four or five times, but carried me astern of the wreck until 
a wave caught me and took me under water out into the sea eight or ten rods 
astern of the boat I came up, and the succeeding five or six waves carried 
me toward shore, almost strangling me with salt water. When I reached the 
shore, I was unable to move a limb for several minutes. 

I believe none but myself were saved who got off the stern of the boat. The 
bows, being nearer on shore, and not going to pieces so soon, furnished better 
facilities for escape. 


The following is a corrected list of the dead, but it is still probably far from 


being complete : 
Crew Dead.—Capt. Dustan ; John Gleason, porter ; Thomas Gebney, wait- 


er ; Michael Dougherty, do. ; Charles Riley, do. ; John McFarland, do. ; War- 
ren Smith, cook ; William Willett, do. ; Mary Ann Hilton, stewardess ; Sarah 
Johnson, chambermaid : Sarah Ruby, do. 

Passengers Dead.—Rev. Dr. W. J. Armstrong. New York ; Dr. C. A. Has- 
sler, U.S. N. ; Lieut. A. H. Norton, do. ; Moses Kimball, New York ; H. H. 
Cu ham, do. ; Isaac Fitz, do. ; Miss Mary Jordan, Boston ; Orlando Pitts, 
do. ; Charles French, do. ; A. F. Collamore, do. ; Thos. Symmes, do. ; M. 
Cassidy, Philadelphia ; Dr. J. M. Weston, do. ; Mrs. Thompson, ! Danvers ; 
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child of do. ; Arehibeld Austin Widen, West Newbury Mrs. J. Wal-! 
ton, do. ; Jehn Walton, Jr.. do. ; James Walton. do. ; Eleanor J. Walton, do. ;| 
Ald. Burbank, Brooklyn ; Robert Hope, do. ; Wm. B. Solace, Bridgeport, Vt 


We have seen asuggestion in one of the daily papers, in regard to the navi- 
gation of the Sound, which we deem of the greatest importance—it is this : 


way constantly reminded of the loss she had sustained, it was removed to the 
burial-ground,—its proper place ; and there reads a silent but impressive les- 
son, to those who found their happiness on sublunary objects. 


The other testimonial of parental affection is that of a dog, recumbent on @ 


marble slab, and large as life; intended to commemorate the faithfulness and 
sagacity of an animal, which forsaking its own species attaches itself to man, 
\—it is placed over the grave of a child whose life it had once saved ‘The child 
dying sometime afterwards, was interred at Mount Auburn, where the fond 
creature would afterwards daily resort, and mourn over the remains of its youth- 
ful favorite. A well executed likeness of the animal has recently taken the 
place of its living original ; and one would almost desire to apply to the child 
ithe language of Pope, and wich with the untutored savage, that 


that no steamer shall be permitted to navigate those waters unless she is provid- 
ed with means of hoisting sail, so that if any aecident should happen to her 
machinery she will not be compelled to lie like a helpless log on the water. It 
is confidently asserted that if the Atlantic had been so provided, she would 
easily have been enabled to reach a port*in safety. We trust this matter will 
not be allowed to sleep—that it will not be a nine days wonder and then forgot- 
ten—but that those who are deeply interested in the subject will take the busi- 
ness in hand, and push it to a satisfactory conclusion. 


} “ Admitted to an equal sky, 


THE TRA VELLER’S TOUR.—No. 5. His faithful dog shall bear company.” 


| 
i 
In concluding a slight sketch descriptive of some of the peculiarities of Bos- I trust I may here be excused for making a short digression, and exhibit an- 
ton, which appeared in the Anglo American of the 7th ult., I promised in my ther instance of the wonderful instinct —I had almost said reasoning powers of 
next to say something of the city itself—at least of some of its attractions, the dog. When the steamer Rhode Island recently went ashore in the Sound, 
embracing one of its humane institutions ; but which absence has prevented my)|'t is stated that an attempt was made to communicate information by means of 
doing before. \la bottle attached to a barrel; these drifted, however, beyond the reach of the 
That which strikes a stranger very forcibly in Boston, is the very great order people = the beach, and a valuable dog was sent off to bring them to land. 
and cleanliness that every where prevail, and the obedience invariably and |Finding it impossible to effect this, he deliberately gnawed the line asunder 
cheerfully accorded to the regulations and arrangements determined upon by (Which connected them, and brought the bottle to his master, im which was a note 
the city authorities ; and which was never more conspicuous than on the last jcommunicating the wishes of those on board the vessel. A more astonishing 
Fourth of July. ‘Throughout the streets during the day, where crowds of per- St#nce of Ser aaa oy I beheve, - where on record, and is rarely equalled 
sons were everywhere to be met with, there were no riot, incouvemence, or dis iby any thing of which vee read, respecting the famous breed ef Mount St. Ber- 
order ; but every thing went on like clock-work. I was on the Commons in the jnard. 
evening, witnessing the splendid exhibition of fireworks, that had been prepared | But, to return to my subject. | shall first speak briefly of the excellent and 
for the occasion, and was struck with the extraordinary quiet which prevailed, well conducted Asylum for the Insane, erected in Charlestown for the reception 
although there could not have been less than 50,000 persons present — of al! [of those unhappy beings who require more or less restraint ; and who are there 
ages, ranks, and conditions. itreated with that consideration and kindness which their distressing situation re- 
I noticed this circumstance at the time, and was informed by a person with) (U!Tes. and which are equally essential to their comfort and cure. ‘The patients 
whom I conversed, that a hand-bill had been posted up, during the afternoon,! |!" this hospital are classified according to the nature and intensity of their dis- 
by command of the Mayor, requesting there might be no noise ; and with the |©*S*, and exhibit in general, the utmost cheerfulness and contentment; many 
exception of a solitary exclamation that could not be repressed, occasionally jof them engaging in conversation in the most rational manner, and evidently 
called forth by some unexpected and brilliant display, there was nothing to in-) much attached hed thase under whose control they are placed, whose demeanour 
terrupt the almost church-like silence that prevailed. And this my intormant) towards them bg indulgent in the extreme ; notwithstanding which, however, 
remarked was the uniform characteristic of the place ;—persons arriving or set- ithe utmost vigilance exists; every where there are attendants continually on 
tling in Boston, seem at once and without any effort, to comport not only with ithe watch, and the doors were regularly locked when we entered a ward, and 
its established usages and customs, but also without murtouring, to any regula- |*% promptly closed on retiring. ‘he charge for maintenance is very reasonable 
tions of an extraordinary nature, called forth by the emergency of the occasion |—!rom three to five dollars per week ; and, in many cases, patients are kept 
Perhaps this assimilation and deference is no where more obseivable or more free of expense, whose relatives have not the means of contributing to their 
useful than at the Post office, where persons calling for letters, quietly fal] into, S¥Ppport. 
line at each window, and patiently wait till their turn arrives,—although some.,| But we must quit 4 theme upon which we cannot enlaige, and leave a place 
times a quarter of an hour may elapse while they are thus waiting, without pe which we were not a disinterested visitor—in which we witnessed the wreck 
manifesting the least impatience, or attempt to jostle or anticipate those before, of mind produced by the blighted promise of early hopes—the prostration of 
yang _Superior and cultivated mtellect —where we met with lesson upon lesson, teach- 
It would far exceed my limits were I to touch upon the various objects wor- ling the mutability of earthly happiness, and the frail tenure by which reason itself 
thy of attention in Boston—or even to enumerate them. J shall, therefore, is held, and incvleating in language not to be misunderstood or disregarded, 
merely notice the Cemetery at Mount Auburn, the Lunatic Asylum at Charles- ‘wi 
town, and Trinity Church in Summer street, where Bishop Eastman preaches, 
and Miss Stone, who is considered one of the finest singers in Boston, is retained. 
at a heavy expense, to ‘discourse sweet music ” to the listening congregation | 


« The spider’s most attenuated thread, 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tic 
On earthly bliss.” 

it now only remains to say a few words with reference to ‘Trinity Church, 
which stands as [ have before said in Summer-street, a few doors from Washe 
ington-street, which I generally attend when in Boston, and where, as I have 
already said, Bishop Eastman may be heard, whose discourses come recom- 


The Cemetery is situated at a short distance from the city, to which cars 
constantly run, passing through East Cambridge, and may be visited at the tri- 
fling expense of a quarter of a dollar, going and returning, without drawing too 
largely upon the time of the man of business. It is beautifully situated ; and . : : 
the grounds, which are enclosed with a high iron railing, are delightfully diversi mended for sound religious views and the practical piety which they teach. 
hed with hill and dale ; on the sloping sides of the former, recesses ie /That hospitality for which the people of Boston have always been remarkable, 
excavated for family veal ; im one i he valleys there is K lake of traneperent||" to their social intercourse and attention to strangers, is equally conspicuous 
water, where numerous gold-fish disport,—thus adding to the natural beauties being at the door to conduct 
of the place, the pleasing effect caused by their varied and fascinating bues|| eee ee ee On one occasion, however, I had not even 

to resort to this mode of obtaining a seat, a gentleman who arrived at the door 


while playing amid this enchanting repository of the dead. In every direction 
' jsimultaneously with us, kindly offering the use of his pew to my daught d 
» b r . J pe y daughter an 
are paths and avenues, kept in the most perfect order by persons employed fo yeelf; and when the service ean, pallial teciadns's sentitinn of be 


that purpose ; flowers of the choicest kind, and carefully tended, here breathe 
perfume and shed a fragrance around them. In fact, every thing is in perfect) Th ‘ 

keeping ; trees wave their branches over the graves of the departed ; all is so-| “°° last time on which T heard the Bishop, he was evidently directing his 
lemn and silent, and the visitor readily assents to the proposition of the Poet.| discourse to a pestion of his congregation, who had betrayed more curiosity 
when he exclaims :— about things difficult to be waferctned, than was becoming in a class of persons 

" «Let him who dares presume to tread, ee ap Chnistians.” He an particularly on three questions, about 

‘The mansions of the mighty dead, nic ” said they unnecessarily worried themselves ;—the first had reference 

Come with a free, unspotted mind, {to the Gospel being so long concealed from a large portion of the world ;—se- 

The nurse, the pedant, leave behind.” '|condly, as to the interpretation of unfulfilled prophecies ;—and thirdly, how to 


There are two monuments at Mount Auburn, that appeared to me to be par-| 
ticularly fraught with a moral and with meaning: one is that placed over the 
grave of a child; where the marble representation of what it was in life, deco- 
rates its early and abiding resting place. It seems that the juvenile inmate of 
this towb was the offspring of wealthy and over-fond parents, and that it had! 
been taken away, probably to teach them, that it was taking the place of a higher 
and diviner object. Its removal from the world, however, had not produced the 
desired effect,—had not effaced from their hearts this parental, and humanly 
speaking, excusable idolatry ; and, a cast being taken of its features after death, | 
was sent to Italy, and an exact copy executed in marble, by one of the first 


artists of that country. On its arrival at Boston, as | was informed, this inimi-| 


table production of the chisel was placed in one of the drawing-rooms ; but! 


reconcile the foreknowledge of God with the free agenev of man. All of 
which questions the Bishop handled with much ability ; and considering that 
divmes have frequently occupied the attention of mankind with enquiries of a 
controversial character, this discourse was perhaps as profitable to the clencal 
portion of the congregation, as it was to those « private Christians” for whose 
special edification it seemed to be intended 

| have before remarked that the services of Miss Stone—a professional singer 
—-are procured by the Churchwardens and vestry of the Church,—at an ex- 
pense, | beheve, of $500 per annum. With refereuce to the style of this lady’s 
periormance, in a musical point of view, I do not pretend to be a judge; but I 
consider it out of place in a chureh—it is too theatrical for my taste: and the 
sudden jerks or bursts of sound which fell upon the ear, had a startling effect, 


producing injurious effects on the constitution of the mother, who was in this | and were rather calculated to discompose the mind than to produce that equa. 
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nimity so essential to devotion ‘There is another effect produced by this ar- 
rangement which is to be deplored ;-— in Boston music is cultivated extensively, 
and doubtless there were many sweet singers among the congregation who re- 
mained silent during the display of a more brilliant but less disinterested per- 
former Yet there was one voice in that assembly, which during the service 
stole upon the ear, that doubtless ascended more acceptably before the throne 
of God, than the imposing array of purchased and scientific homage , it was a 
« still small voice,” which, however subdued in tone, seemed to rise above the 
responses of those by whom the utterer was surrounded; and whether it was 
heard in the exclamation “ Spare us, Good Lord,” or in the equally fervent but 
ratifying * Amen,” was breathed by youthful woman's lips, in a cadence which 
told with indescribable effect, and produced the conviction that such a sound 
did not originate in the “ sorrowful sighing of a contrite heart,” but proceeded 
rather from a mind deeply imbued with pious feeling, and thankful for the many 
blessings of life,—an offering far more acceptable to the Deity than unbounded 
wealth could purchase, or the most splendid attainments create. 

When I next resume my pen, I shall be again on the wing ; and my readers 
may expect during the coming winter au occasional glimpse at the manners, 
customs, and institutions of the South; the natare of which few understand 
who are removed from ther operations, but which a greater number misrepre- 
sent. And while they, as Cowper has it, “ draw nigh the sofa,—shut the shut- 
ters fast, to exclude the cold ;” [ shal! be enjoying the genial mfluence of ag 
almost summer’s sun ;— 

Where, while northern lands are wrapt in ice and snow, 
The kindliest breezes o'er those regions blow ; 
And while dark clouds the arctic skies o‘ercast, 
And nature shudders at the wintry blast, 
The sun’s more genial influence they fecl, 
And blandest zephyrs o’er the horizon steal. 
New York, Nov. 28, 1846. 


Sine Aris. 


THE SENATE CHAMBER. 

We have received a beautiful engraving of the Senate Chamber of the VU. 
States, with the members in full session. The picture, we should judge, is 
some 36 by 24 inches, and represents the interior of the chamber, the senators 
listening to the valedictory of Henry Clay. ‘The members are so disposed as 
to give portraits of the whole, and the likenesses are all excellent, being from 


Daguerreotypes by Anthony, Edwards & Co ,of New York, and engraved by T 
of the Review are familiar, in the portraits) his first appearance at this house as Bailie Nicol Jarvie in the Opera of ** Rob 


Doney, with whose work the readers 


leuraptured and breathing his entrancing melodies as they retire. Last Thurs 
day’s Concert we must reserve till our next. 

| The Drama. 


| Park Theatre —This theatre has been doing a very good business with “ King 
John” during the past week, and we haye no doubt it would draw for a month 
| to come if the management had not other engagements on hand. It will be 
| played to-night for the last time, at least for the present, and we would urge 
| upon those who have not yet witnessed “ King John” in all its splendour and 
‘imagnificence, to go and see it this evening. The characters have all been well 

sustained by those engaged in it, and all deserve an equal share of praise. We 
| understand that Mr. Kean intends to bring * King John” out in Boston in the 


| same style as presented at the Park. 

On Monday evening the Viennoise Children, 46 in number, make their first 
| appearance in this country, and from what we have heard of them we believe 
| they will prove very attractive. 
| Bowery Theatre.—This house has undergone somewhat of an alteration since 
our last; it has been—enlarged! The theatre has been so crowded since the 
‘reduction of prices that many have had to leave being unable to procure seats, 
Mr. Murdoch, an actor of much talent, was to have appeared on Wednesday 
evening, but owing to sudden indisposition was unable to perform, and the ma- 
| nagement had to resort to some of his old standard pieces, such as “ Putnam,” 
| Children in the Wood,” «The Foundling of the Forest,” ** Beauty and the 
, Beast,” « Black Eyed Susan,” &c., which have proved highly attractive. 
| Olympic Theatre.—This ever-attractive and fashionable place of amusement 
| has been doing excellent well since our last, and Mitchell is no doubt reaping a 
profitable harvest. A new piece called the “ Jockey Club” has been produced 
| during the week, but not having seen it we are unable to speak of its merits 
this week. Mr. Mitchell appeared on Thursday evening in “ Charles the XII,’” 
| playing the character of Muddlework in his usual clever manner. 

Chatham Theatre.—Novelty is the strong foothold upon which this theatre is 
aow mainly depending ; every week brings for some new attraction. On Mon- 
day evening a new Melo-Drama was produced ealled “* The Murderer of Sy- 
mon's Rock. or Crime, Calamny, and Punishment,” in which Messrs. Marshall, 

Fenno. Mesdumes Flynn, Greene, and La Forest played their parts exceedingly 
_well On Tuesday evening that old and sterling actor, Mr. Maywood, made 


aved by onthly. Messrs. Anthony & Edwards deserve the|'), f : 
engraved by him for us monthly 8 y “4 Roy.” He has lost none of his usual quaint humour which he possessed whem 


highest credit, as well as the ample pecuntiry remuneration which, we are 
pleased to learn, they are acquiring for their great aud national enterprise. The 


| we last saw him, and he plays the Bailie in capital style. Mr. Marshall’s Rob 


picture contains portraits. not only of the members of the Senate, but of dis-| Roy deserves great praise, as does also Mrs. Greene’s Helen McGregor. The 


tinguished spectators. 


Gallatin, Audubon, the ornithologist, and many other eminent men. ‘The whole 


. 
forms a national work, which 1.0 one can well do without. When reading sena-,, 


Among whom are to be seen W. C. Bryant, Esq., of) theatre has not been so well attended as the attraction deserves. 
the Evening Post, Hon. Caleb Cushing, Generals Worth and Scott, Hon. A // 


Literary Notices. 


torial debates, an admirable likeness of each speaker is before the possessor of | 


such a picture. 
ster, Calhoun, and the whole galaxy of talent that adorns our national senate, 


are grouped in a most admirable and artistic manner, doing credit to the well- 
known skill of Mr. Doney.—Democratic Review. 
| 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Camillo Sivori.—On account of our going to press so early on Friday, we 


The fine faces of Benton, Allen, Wright, Dalias. Polk, Web-|| p.,),,6743 New Romance.—The Messrs. Harpers have just issued a new work 


of fiction by this distinguished novelist, entitled « Lucretia, or the Children of 
Night,” the point and moral of which is, as we learn by the preface, to expose 
the fallacies and evils which are the prevalent tendencies of the age, seeking to 


| grow rich in haste, without yielding to the old fashioned processes of patient 
| toil for the acquisition of wealth. ‘The staple of this romance is drawn from. 


‘the history of two criminals, whose career of vice seems to have been of almost 
| unexampled enormity. Everybody will doubtless read this splendid production 


are frequently compelled to defer our notices of Concerts given late in the} ; 
week until our ensuing publication, which is the case now in referring to Sivori’s who reads the current literature of the day ; and this work will probably form 
Concert of last Friday evening, about which we have a few words to say, albeit! jhe topic of gussip and criticism in the fashionaole circles for weeks to come. 
we have only to repeat ovr former convictions, that Sivori is par excellence the || Boyd's Eclectic Moral Philosophy. ~The Harpers have just issued the above 
greatest living violinist. Spolir's classical concerto (the 8th) was a new fea- named work, which is a condensed yet comprehensive manual of the best wri- 
ture. It was in every respect perfectly performed. Intonation, execution, andj tings in ethical science ; adapted for the especial use of teachers and private 
Tt eminently deserves the notice of our readers. 


pathos, double-stopping and bowing in all its elaborate intricacies, were no) ‘students. 
efforts—they received the tiat of the master-mind and they came forth. The) 


duet with Rapetti (Maurer) elicited the warmest applause for both artists, and 


Beauties of Irench History.—Uarpers.—This is an admirable epitoine of the 
History of France designed for common schools and youth. Prof. Frost is the 
| author, a name that is a guarantee for a well-condensed compilation. 


the « Praver of Moses” and “ Nel Cor” were as deliciously executed as ever. 
We cat bestow no greater praise on Signor Sivori When the former piece Hooper's Physician's Vade-Mecum.—This work so long adopted as the au- 
was encored, Sivori substituted a capriccio on “* Yankee Doodle,” which was by| thority in England by the Faculty, has for the first time’made its appearance in 


far the most spirituel affair we have ever heard made of this National melody an American dress, from the press of the Harpers. Drs. Guy of London and 
He appeared to revel in the extraordinary passages and movements he intro-| ‘Dr. Stewart of New York have brought the work up to modern improvements in 
duced. One part was so high up in the harmonics, that it was almost incredible ‘science. It is invaluable as a book of reference, both to the physician and the 
such sounds could have been produced from the violin. The buffo duet from! chemist. 
 L'Avaro” between Miss Northall and De Begnis put the audience in excel- Jack Datchett, the Clerk.—This is a well-written and impressive tale, intend- 
lent humour, and the Terzetto from “ I] Fanatico” sung by Signora Pico, Miss!',q and well calculated to teach a good moral lesson. It is very neatly put 
ong Colburn, of Baltimore, and is for sale in this city by D. Appleton & 
encored. e Begni i ‘ “| Co., Broadway. 
is admirably suited to her full and gushing tones. The Overteres to “La Ves: Chambers’ Information for the People.—The seventh number of this sterling 
tale” and * Zaira’’ were performed by the Orchestra in capital style. These)| ck has been issued by Zieber & Co., Philadelphia, and may be found at Wm 
concerts of Sivori, embracing ali the available talent among us, are intellectual Taylor & Co.’s, Astor House ' : 4 . 
not to be forcotten,—they are worthy of anv European capital. The! A 
4 Blackwood for November has been promptly placed before the public by L. 
violin is the instrument that speaks to the heart more forcibly than any other.| | ~ . : , 
Scott & Co. It is a capital number. 
However artistically the Pianoforte may be performed upon—in its most : 
quent appeals it only enlists the mind—it does not work up the feelings and the The Democratic Review and Huni’s Merchants Mag azine for December, =e 
passions like the violin. ‘he voice of the latter is almost (we were going to! both on our table, and from appearances we should judge they well sustain their 


say) an improvement on the human voice, in imparting intense sentiment to! high reputation. 
musical sound. At any rate it approaches nearer to the “ human voice divine”|, ‘The second number of the “ Chess Player’s Magazine” fully bears out the 


than any other instrument. We go away from Pianoforte performances edified| promises of the publisher. It is put forth in a beautiful dress, and is filled with 


and pleased—but not delighted and saésfied. Sivori sends his audiences away | matter of interest to the Chess Amateur. 
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| SANDS’ SARSAPARIELLA, 
| POR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
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- PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME THREE. 


NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE | BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : 


OF LITERATURE AND ART, ‘'Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous Eruptions, Pim- 
EDITED BY LAWRENCE LABREF, les or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Eyes, Ringworm 


And Published by William Taylor & Co., No. 2 Astor House, New York. | or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
AVING succeeded in our first two Volumes, by moderate exertions, beyond our expecta- | born Ulcers, Syphalitic Symptoms, Seratica or Lun pugo, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
tions, we have determined for the futare, to put on full strength, both in respect to a opr ae eee k i fiel’ of ful 
value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the fiel? of its usefal- 
COPIES FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, T ness 1s aetlion.” Sen wed and highly recommended by Physics, and is admitted to 
AS SUBJECTS OF ILLUSTRATION, AND be the most hing from the root at ver been in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nethin 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES FROM DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. jbut the cupecuned essence, and is the representative of the Sasapestite Root, in the ee —_ 
The Third Volume will commence with the Number for Jauuary, 1847, and will be » toler |ner as Quinine is of Peravian bark, o: Morphine of Opium. 1t is an established f.et a few 
able specimen of what we intend to do, and to which we would call the attention of the public igrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the mediciaal valve of a large quancity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations —and no invalid would cesire to 
We do not intend to give Fashion Plates, as we “ know it to be impossible ” to give them jqiiiy a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsxparillla 
nearer than three months after the season—the fashionable dress-maker in Broadway receives joo. be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient, 
her Fashions from Europe as early as the publisher, and they would certiinly be profitless 
her, if obliged to wait one or two months for engraving and printing. i The following certificate is ouly another fink ia the great ‘ hei of testimony to its merits ; 
We DO intend to have our articles written by first rate Contributors, and in such a style as | 5 . . South I ob on, Corada Fast, April 18, 1346. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the atracks of disease, and so frequently 


to reflect SOME credit upon the Periodical Literature of the country. Amoug several Ladies} : - : 
dit upou th _ 7 ’ < “NEW YORK ‘disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of suc essful practi 


and the press. 


and Gentlemen ACTUALLY ENGAGED to contribute to the pages of the lei th interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
AGAZINE.” » following :— with imtere ag ’ respecting your valuable pu ration 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,” are the following \saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which © Doctors 


Mrs. E. O. SMITH, Author of the “ Sinless | EDWARD MATURIN, Author of “‘ Monte- \disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies buc found 
Child.” zuma, the Last of the Aztecs. |juo relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 


Mrs. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. W. H. CARPENTER, Author of “ Claiborme, \fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to waik about, ride out, and 
||enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sauds’s Sarsapa- 


M. M. NOAH. Author of ‘* Travels in England, the Rebel,” &c. &e. i 
France, Spain, and the Barbary States.” W. T. THOMPSON, Author of “* Major |;ijjo” Please accept my assurance of grazitude and regard. JOUN M. NORRPIS, 
SEBA SMITH, Author of ‘‘ Powhattan ”—the Jones’s Courtship.” || Being personally acquainted with the above statemcats, I hereby ec . thet the same are 

REV bl. MERRIMAN., 


original “ Jack Downing.” 


S. C. SPRING, Author of “ Giafar al Barme | |rrue, 
i.” || Farther Testimony.—The following is au extract from a letter received from Rey Wm. Ga- 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Author of i. | 
The Yemassee,” &e. &e. E. A. DUYCKINCK, lushia 
Cc. F. HOFFMAN, Author of ‘‘ Greyslaer,” | W. A. JONES, i Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
** Winter in the West,” &e. &-. T. MAYNE REID, Pee Messrs. Sands: I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of | R. F. GREELEY, Author of ‘ Old Cro’ Nest.” |tiver, for the last twenty years ; suffering et times what language eennot convey, but since 
“Marmaduke Wyvil,” &e. &e. THOMAS WILLIAMS, | leaking your Sarsaparilla I aes been greatly relieved, so mucl, so that I have }wen abl. to at 
ALFRED B. STREET, T. W. MEIGHAN. | |tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen moaths. I who’ ly discarded all 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend wm truth and sin- 


ngage i S, ill always be open to al 
above are engaged as and then our pages will always be open to thn ae any way with ay species of 
We have not, so’a>  tomised a 1ything that we hive not give», and the public may rest as- jhave beea some remarkable cures effected by its use in this Vee uaaty Mr> 1. Shaw, by the use 
sured that we shall-y: > main fiithfal to similar bonds jjef six bottles, was restored to better health than she had betore enjoyed for tea years, end Mrs. 
‘Arrangements have beer entered into with WILEY & PUTNAM to publish the ‘‘ IMustra-,|W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, wes entirely cred by the use of 

large edition has already been ordered. We wish to re- |* few bottles.--Yours, truly, WM. GAL? SHA. 

or further pa 1d ce © and eheecy, Pam 
: For farther particulars and conclasive evidence of its superior valu def y pamph 

lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. ; 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Droczists, 100 Fulton Street. evr, Diam, 


ted” simultaneously in Londor ar 
present, abroad, 
AMERICAN Ll TERATURE AND ART. 
Asa LADY’S and GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, its moral tone will be unexceptionable, |New York. 
i Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; Johu Musson, Quebee ton 


while it will be the aim of the publishers to make its pages entertaining and instructive. 
will embody Tales, Poetry, Romace, Historical and Traditional Sketches of Countries, |S. F, Urquhart, Torouto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists genera'> the 
Local Sketches, and at times, be humorous without being offensive—satirical without being! | United States and Conada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for So 
personal. | {i= The pablic are respectfully requested to remember that it 1s Seat pur). thet has 
We have had a NEW COVER ENGRAVED from a very elegant and original design, which ene and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of te most di!) case. 0 
jwhich the haman frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarssparili tame ne hes 


will be printed in plain aad simple black, discarding everything like false attraction. 
Moreover, we believe in the virtue of short prospectuses, rather hoping that our works may!) — = 

speak for us.” SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF THE (| + e&& CURLD 
TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $3 ; Two Copies, $5; Five Copies, (one address) $10. BY THE ROMAN EYE PE (\LSAM. 

The NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1s pablished by A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THL ‘:. 


| 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & Co., No. 2 Astor House, New York. \HOUGANDS are cnffering from weak eyes, or infivenn 
Subscription, and Orders, addressed to Williau Taylor & Co., 2 Astor) so severe as to deprive them of all rhe er jo omerts « anc 
i| istence itse!f almost a barthen to them, when they cht «vem shoot time 
|} be completely cured, and their eyes restored their ns ’ 
DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. | the celebrated ROMAN EYE BALSAM. Theve is no that 
The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately ne certain to remove the pain and iafl m matic Cin he eVerbids, a0 restore 
connect man with external nature—are siagularly proue to have their fanctions disordered by an| {the sight. Any disease or weakness of the eve that can be enred withont a ¢ pereuoa, w Wl 
I e of the nerves ex. yield quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant application. any pecple bce been ree 


oppressed condition of the stomach ; the miaute termination of that portion 
panded upon the organs of digestion conveying the morbid impression to the Brain. 
though the Head can, undoubtedly, like other organs, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, iu rs, p ‘ ° ‘ -_ : 
the majority of cases, the uneasy experienced symptomatic of disor HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, corer of Chmbers 
ered Stomach , and, further, there is abundant evidence to prove that cradities in the Stomach | Street, New ork, (Successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold aloo by the wiost respects ic Drug. 
aud Bowels can, in every grade of haman existence, give rise to spasmodic action iv every or- [S'S in the United States. Jo Mie GE ee Sept.19-3m. 
an of the body ; and whether we sarvey it in the agonisiag form of Tic Dolereaux—the alarm: || R. GEORGE LODER begs eo enneunene that. ot the request of maar fiends. ts kee 
ing convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the: | V formed an Orchestra of the most talented profes sors upon the plan of the celebeated 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they ean all frequently be traced to the source above! /jULLIEN, being ready upon the shortest notice to ettend Fetes ¢ hompetres, Matipees, Masi 
mentioned, and be cured by mild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so much) |eales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and eli Musical Performances. Mr Loder 
suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also participate) BRANDRETH PILLS are! tatters himself that the kiad appreciation by the Public of his endeav sare to promote the ef 
confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and cleansing properties, they Tes! nee of Instrumental Performances will be a quarantee of the excellence of his Band, 
ressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, indace a healthy appetite, and im-!/ -TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Musicians, may be known upou application 


Aud aj. }stored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, afi.: other ans have failed to 
jgive them relief. In sma}l jars, price 25 cents. 


move all op 
part counquelliey to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their general purifying power opon the |ro Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sept.detf. 
blood, exert a most beneficial intluence im all cases of disease. >) 2 
THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which | TOO’ . ke ; ow *y 
loug experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they are resorted to in) OTH-AC HE CURED IN ONE MIN} TE 
sickness, for they are kaown to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, and in all | . BY THE U SE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE. = 
HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 


dyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every fumily keep these PILLS in “eng head ge 

the house. If fiithfally ased when there is occasion for mediciae, it will be very seldom that tn one minute. al ’ 

a Doctor will be required. In all cases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma- 
their bodies to use these Pills. jnently cure any tooth to which it may be a plied. ; ‘ 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are. |. Prepared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Drnggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles apon which! | Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(suc cessor to A.B. Sands & Co.) Sotd also by ail 
they are made are so anerring, that a miflion rounds coald be made per day without the most||*pectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. Sept.19-3m. 
remote possibility of a mistake occuring. Get the geauive, that is all, and the medicine will) E ASSURANCE “Ty es 


LIF 
wi the blood ts NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed and 
harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, on hae se rce the No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sickness) CAPIT £5 
should do the same. $2,500,000. 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick | — mpowere ct of artiament. 
ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are. HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assa 


harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find | *& Trance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so! without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy } the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used [OF BECessity. 
DIVISION OF PROPITS. 
The remark ible success .nd increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 


by numerous ladies through their coufivement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first! 
, and carry jat the last annusl investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 3¢ to 85 per cent on the 


physicians wh . recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives 

and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood. 

off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and plea | premiums paid on exch policy effected on the profit seale. 
EXAMPLES. 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, | phe oe 

list of local di medical offi tables of s, and repo vst aunua i 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. of May, 1646, see the Socicty’s at 78 Wall 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well |New York, 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept oa hano, consisting of patent, Mag- | MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


sure, 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 | ae ye . 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. || Age. Sum. | Premium. | Year. me 9 pee te ton ot" rem ~ ap ga 
i} $ $ $ $ 
LAP-WELDED | | 1837 | 108875 500 24 80 0s 2225 
j ' 1838 | 96076 435 53 67 53 1987 
BOILER FLUES, 60 | 5000 | 370 90 | 1839 | S800 370 45 55 76 | 1780 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 1041 | 55556! 347 60 37 54 19298 


nam Bonum, Damaseus and donble Damasens barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- | Alexander E. Slsceack wo. New York 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Owa, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of | S. S. Keene. , x 
one gross each. Together with an excelle:ut article for School ase, the Collegiate Pen and the BANKERS—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine STANDING COUNSEL. 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 'W. Van Hook, Esq., New York. J. Meredith, Esq., Baltimore. 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low —, and the attention of purchasers so- SOLICITOR at New York, John Hone, Esq. 
licited, HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, ~ JACOB HARVEY, Chaieman of Local Board. 
ray | corner of Gold-st. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Ooi Saf. 
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FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 
HIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses- 
sion of the undersigned, who has re-fitted, re-turuished, papered and paiuted it, throughout) 
—and made such additious to it, as may conduce more to the comfort of wavellers. i} 

An elegant LADI'S’ ORDINARY, GiANTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several 
large PARLOUKS, have been added—and the Table, Bedding, and Attendance it is determined 
shall be equal to any in the country. | 

Conveuien. BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present i 
and every care will be takea to please those who may call ov him. | 

fi A POST COACH, belonging to the ‘ Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
— and Steamboat Landings to take passeugers to this House, for 20 cents each, including 

uggage. 

The Subscriber respectfully solicits a shave of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 
services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Establishment, believes that 
the fullest satisfaction will ve realized by all his guests. 

The Office and Books are in charge of Mr GEORGE P. BURNHAM, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his friends at the “* FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 

Nov. 14-2m. Proprietor. 


proprietor, in the house, 


! 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
2ol BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Jastituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGH#ST HONOKS, at tne NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 


Instruction given in the Art. Jly. 25-tf. 


BEAR’S OIL. 
_ HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 
O* all the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 

the Qui prepared from BHAR’S GREASE. Lo most instances it re- 
p> stores the Heir to the Bald, and will effectually preserve it from falling 
p oT in any eveut. 
mists as Sir Hamphrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s 
Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre- 
servation of the Hair, or restoring it when Bald. The subscriber hus saved no expense in get- 
ting the genuine Dear’s Grease, trom Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Oil, combined with its high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress- 
ing-room of ail. 

repared and Sold by HENRY JOUNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway cornes 
Chamber Street,—Greninite Buildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) 
for large, 25 cents for small. 


~ “MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 


Sept.19-3n. 


JOHN MeDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel}, PROPRIETOR. 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling 


\left-off wardrobe and furniture. 


It was loag aoted by such eminent Physicians and Che-|| 


in bottles, 50 cents! | 


and the public genevally, that he) 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
yas LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plaats of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUES of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
Nb—_ks erienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen 
tlemen supplied with experieuced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-8. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price ean be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to, 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 


cipe Segars in all thei: variety. 


and Menufactured Tobacco constautly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
| O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL en the 11th of each 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
| SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Noy. il. 
| GARRICK, B. 1. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. Ll. 
| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
jwith such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. ‘These ships ave commanded by 
Eo masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

; Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
jpackages sent by them, naless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
lapply to ». K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool, 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers 1 cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Pablishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
‘that contiaets for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
\Q\AILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


} month :— 

| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
WATERLOO, W. H. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, | Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. H. Parson. | Oct. Il. | July 26. 


These ships are of the first class, and their accommodatious ave unsurpassed for elegance and 


has reinoved from the City Hotel, whieh house e has conducted for the last five years, leonvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For height Or passage, 
tted and put in the best poss Ger. | : i to 
By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to of ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


tronage heretofore co liberally bestowed upou him. 
Natchez, March 19, 1846. 


TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great — and 
powerful e:.gines, are especially adapted to its navigation, uow leave each place regularly every 
afternoon except Sunday. 

Passengers from Boston in the Maii Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the fotlowiag morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Trovideace also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning ‘Train for Boston, after a comfurbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (ia private 
state rooms if desired), without either of Fervy or of being disturbed at Midaight to change 
from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much —— of, especially by Ladies and Families 
travelling in other lives between New York and Boston. 


Aug. 1-6mp 


The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday. 
"The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 


turday. 
The Boats, going and revurning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 


est, most convenient, aud expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen- 


| |sage, apply to 
My 31-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
a from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 

Ships. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. @)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 
|Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 
Independence, \F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,) April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 
|Henry Clay, \Ezra Nye. April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 
| ‘These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $400, for which ample stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon poor 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladiug are sigued therefor. For freight or pase 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N-V., or to. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 

To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 

\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Captains, 
H. Huttleston, 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
)St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I 
Gladiator, R. L. Banting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 1 
|Mediator, J.M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, Jane 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
‘Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, 0, 10} April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
'Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Victoria, E. F. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
|Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
\Prince Albert, W.S Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators! 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Seoaricion. ‘ 


| ‘The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
|Liquors. Neither the oy ape or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters; 


|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 


to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
\FP.HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
| following order, excepting that when the sailing dey falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeeding day, viz. :— 


Ts. 
Ber or Passage, Berths, S.ate Rooms, or Freight, ee may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co,, No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. Ix 
Providence, to the Ageut et the Depot at India Point, aud in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 
JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

HIS place ucw > ‘ongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B 
T Sands & Co. No establisliment of the kivd wes ever more satisfactorily known,—sitnated 
én Broadwey, cor. Chamber Street, (Ctvauite ildings),—and always copiously with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drags and 
Medicines, &e. The fashi mabie :esident and traveller will find at Johuson’s a magnificent as- 
sortment, 21 a low cosi. Jly 11-tf. 
THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 

Imported awi For Sale, (Wholesale and Retai!,) 
BY EPMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for (544i coiwplete All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SLYPVLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPACDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
annowiceinen , to point out the value of this ‘* Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the orizinal work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
© fknowledyve. ic wa. umpossible, with every care, to avoid some materia! omissions of matters 
whieh ovthite nave found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the comp! uv Wovk, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of cogiessive Kr ONE is now complete, aad may be had bound in 
sheep, or parts. 

8 Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP EDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” —t ne same of the Peany Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly » ty whe. a» vork of mech less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has Leen supporid by a creat body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments aad its ortic'e:, ir saany of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have aeqnired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sho cp, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 

DR. POWBLL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPER ALIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affee- 

tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apprrent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more! 
prominent sympcows are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking} 
misty or confused —in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but ran into each other—| 
vision become. more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moviag spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accom 
by pain, gic liness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow ox temple, too frequently by aagteet or! 
albemenent, terminating in total loss of vision. 

CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most 
inveterate cases of S'RABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pail or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 

SPECT ACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-ly. 

PIANO FORTES. 

URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, 

for a superior and w article. Apl 18-tf. 


ied!) 


| Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

|Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. Te. Mar. 16 
\Cambridge, W. C. Borstow, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 
|Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 6, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May I 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 16 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16 | Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
\Colambia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
|\Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations, 
jor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at: 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conveni of lity 
‘as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for.any Letters, Parcels] 
or Packages seat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

C,H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


pers. 


A 
AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
i LEA TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
| 
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